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CHAPTER  LHI. 

In  thiit  jurloos  compound  the  human  heart,  a 
letpcctaMe  motive  is  sometimes  connected  with  a 
criminal  act.  And  it  was  so  with  Joseph  Wylie : 
he  bad  formed  an  attachment  to  Nancy  Rouse,  and 
herprice  was  two  thousand  pounds. 

This  Nancy  Rouse  was  a  character.  She  was 
General  Rolleston’s  servant  for  many  years;  her 
place  was  the  kitchen:  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
sach  restless  activity,  and  so  wanting  in  the  proper 
pride  of  a  servant,  that  she  would  help  a  housemaid, 
or  a  lady’s  maid,  or  do  anything  almost,  except  be 
idle  1  to  use  her  own  words,  she  was  one  as  could  n’t 
abide  to  sit  mumchance.  That  fatal  foe  to  domes¬ 
tic  industry,  the  London  Journal,  fluttered  in  vain 
down  her  area,  for  she  could  not  read.  She  sup¬ 
ported  a  sick  mother  out  of  her  wages,  aided  by  a 
few  presents  of  money  and  clothes  from  Helen 
Rolleston,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Nancy,  and 
knew  what  a  hard  fight  she  had  to  keep  a  sick  wo¬ 
man  out  of  her  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

In  love,  Nancy  was  unfortunate;  her  buxom 
looks  and  sterling  virtues  were  balanced  by  a  pro¬ 
voking  sagacity,  and  an  irritating  habit  of  speaking 
her  mind.  She  humbled  her  lovers’  vanity,  one  after 
another,  and  they  fled.  Her  heart  smarted  more 
than  once. 

Nancy  was  ambitious;  and  her  first  rise  in  life 
took  place  as  follows :  When  the  Rolkstons  went 
to  Australia,  she  had  a  good  cry  at  parting  with 
Helen ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it :  she  comd  not 
leave  her  mother.  However,  she  told  Helen  she 
could  not  stomach  any  other  service,  and,  since  she 
must  be  parted,  was  resolved  to  better  herself.  This 
phrase  is  sometimes  drolly  applied  by  servants,  be¬ 
cause  they  throw  Independence  into  the  scale.  In 
Nancy's  case  it  meant  setting  up  as  a  washerwoman. 
Helen  opened  her  hazel  eyes  with  astonishment  at 
this,  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Nancy’s  ambi- 
fion ;  however,  she  gave  her  ten  pounds,  and  thirty 
introductions,  twenty-five  of  which  missed  fire,  and 
with  the  odd  five  Nancy  set  up  her  tub  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  and  by  her  industry,  geniality,  and  frugality, 
got  on  tolerably  well.  In  due  course  she  rented  a 


small  house  backed  by  a  small  ^en,  and  adver¬ 
tised  for  a  gentleman  lodger.  She  soon  got  one; 
and  soon  got  rid  of  him.  However,  she  was  never 
long  without  one. 

Nancy  met  Joseph  Wylie  in  company :  and,  as 
sailors  are  brisk  wooers,  he  soon  became  her  ac¬ 
knowledged  suitor,  and  made  some  inroad  into  her 
heart,  though  she  kept  on  the  defensive,  warned  by 
past  experience. 

Wylie’s  love-making  had  a  droU  feature  about  it ; 
it  was  most  of  it  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  three 
washerwomen,  because  Nancy  had  no  time  to  spare 
from  her  work,  and  Wylie  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
his  wooing,  being  on  shore  for  a  limited  period. 
And  this  absence  of  superfluous  delicacy  on  kis  part 
gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  tallow- 
chandler's  foreman,  his  only  rival  at  present.  Many 
a  sly  thrust,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh,  from  his  fe¬ 
male  auditors,  greeted  his  amorous  eloquence :  but, 
for  aU  that,  they  sided  with  him,  and  Nancy  felt  her 
importance,  and  brightened  along  with  her  mates 
at  the  sailor’s  approach,  which  was  generally  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  cheerful  hail.  He  was  good  company, 
to  use  Nancy’s  own  phrase,  and  she  accepted  him 
as  a  sweetheart  on  probation.  But,  when  Mr. 
Wylie  urged  her  to  marry  him,  she  demurred,  and 
gave  a  string  of  reasons,  all  of  which  the  sailor  and 
his  allies,  the  subordinate  washerwomen,  combated 
in  full  conclave. 

Then  she  spoke  out,  “  My  lad,  the  wash-tub  is  a 
saddle  as  won’t  carry  double.  I’ve  seen  poverty 
enough  in  my  mother’s  house,  it  sha'n’t  come  in  at 
my  door  to  drive  love  out  o’  window.  Two  comes 
together  with  just  enough  for  two ;  next  year  instead 
of  two  they  are  three,  and  one  of  the  three  can’t 
work  and  wants  a  servant  extra,  and  by  and  by 
there  is  half  a  dozen,  and  the  money  coming  in  at 
the  spigot  and  going  out  at  the  bung-hole.” 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  his  wooing,  she  laid 
down  her  iron,  and  said,  “  You  come  along  with  me. 
And  I  wonder  how  much  work  wiU  be  done  whilst 
my  back  is  turned,  for  you  three  gabbling  and  won¬ 
dering  whatever  I ’m  agoing  to  do  with  this  here 
sailor.” 

She  took  Wylie  a  few  yards  down  the  street,  and 
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showed  him  a  large  house  with  most  of  the  windows  I 
broken.  “  There,”  said  she,  “  there ’s  a  sight  for  a  | 
seafaring  man.  That ’s  in  Chanccr>’.” 

“  Well,  it ’s  better  to  be  there  than  in  H - 

said  Wylie,  meaning  to  be  sharper. 

“  Wait  till  you ’ve  tried  ’em  both,”  said  Nancy. 

Then  she  took  him  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  | 
showed  him  a  large  gardeh  attached  to  it. 

“Now,  Joseph,”  said  she,  “I’ve  showed  you  a 
lodging-house  and  a  drying-ground ;  and  I ’m  a  cook 
and  a  clcar-starcber,  and  I ’m  wild  to  keep  lodgers 
and  do  for  ’em,  washing  and  all.  Then,  if  their  foul 
linen  goes  out,  they  follows  it :  the  same  if  they  has  | 
their  meat  fhjm  the  cook-shop.  Four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  lies  there  a  waiting  for  me.  I ’ve 
been  at  them  often  to  let  me  them  premises :  but 
they  says  no,  we  have  got  no  border  from  the  court 
to  let.  Which  the  court  would  rather  see  ’em  go  to 
rack  an’  ruin  for  nothing,  than  let  ’em  to  an  honest 
woman  as  would  pay  the  rent  punctual,  and  make 
her  penny  out  of  ’em,  and  nobody  none  the  worse. 
Arid  to  sell  them,  the  price  is  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  if  I  had  it  I ’d  give  it  this  minit :  but  where  arc 
the  likes  of  you  and  me  to  get  two  thousand  pounds  V 
But  the  lawyer  be  says,  ‘  Miss  Rouse,  from  you  one 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgige  at  £45 
the  year,’  which  it  is  dirt  cheap,  I  say.  So  now,  my  j 
man,  when  that  house  is  mine,  I ’m  yours.  I ’m  put¬ 
ting  by  for  it  o’  my  side.  If  you  means  all  you  say,  | 
why  not  save  a  bit  o’  yours.  Once  I  get  that  house 
and  garden,  you  needn’t  go  to  sea  no  more:  nor 
you  sha’n’t.  If  I  am  to  be  bothered  with  a  man,  let 
me  know  where  to  put  my  finger  on  him  at  all 
hours,  and  not  lie  shivering  and  shaking  at  every 
window  as  creaks,  and  him  out  at  sea.  And  if  you 
are  too  proud  to  drive  the  linen  in  a  light  cart,  why 
I  could  pay  a  man.”  In  short  she  told  him  plainly 
she  would  not  marry  till  she  was  above  the  world ; 
and  the  road  to  above  the  world  was  through  that 
great  battered  house  and  seedy  garden,  in  Chan¬ 
cery. 

Now  it  may  appear  a  strange  coincidence  that 
Nancy’s  price  to  Wylie  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  Wyhe’s  to  Wardlaw  was  two  thousand  pounds : 
but  the  fact  is  it  was  a  forced  coincidence.  Wylie, 
bargaining  with  Wardlaw,  stood  out  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  because  that  was  the  price  of  the  house 
and  garden  and  Nancy. 

Now,  when  Wylie  returned  to  England  safe  after 
his  crime  and  his  perils,  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Nancy  would  have  her  house  and 
garden,  and  he  should  have  Nancy. 

But  young  Wardlaw  lay  on  his  sick-bed ;  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  about  to  return  to  the  office,  and  the  gold 
disguised  as  copper  was  ordered  up  to  the  cellars  in 
Fenchurch  Street.  There,  in  all  probability,  the 
contents  would  be  examined  erelong,  the  fraud 
exposed,  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  might 
follow  over  and  above  the  loss  of  the  promised 
£2,000. 

\Vylie  felt  very  disconsolate,  and  went  down  to 
Nancy  Rouse  depressed  in  spirits.  To  his  surprise 
she  received  him  with  more  aflection  than  ever, 
and,  reading  his  face  in  a  moment,  told  him  not  to 
fret. 

“  It  will  be  so  in  your  way  of  life,”  said  this  home¬ 
ly  comforter ;  “  your  sort  comes  home  empty-handed 
one  day,  and  money  in  both  pockets  the  next.  I ’m 
glad  to  see  you  home  at  all,  for  I ’ve  been  in  care 
about  vou.  You  ’re  very  welcome,  Joe.  If  you  are 
come  home  honest  and  sober,  why,  that  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  coming  home  rich.” 


Wylie  hung  his  head  and  pondered  these  words ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  not  come  home  either 
so  sober  or  so  honest  as  he  went  out,  but  quite  as 
poor. 

However,  his  elastic  spirits  soon  revived  in  Nan¬ 
cy’s  sunshine,  and  he  became  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever. 

But  when,  presuming  upon  her  affection,  he  urged 
her  to  marry  him  and  trust  to  Providence,  she 
laughed  in  his  face. 

“  Trust  to  himprovidence,  you  mean,”  said  she ; 
“  no,  no,  Joseph.  If  you  are  unlucky,  I  must  be 
lucky,  before  you  and  me  can  come  together.” 

Then  Wylie  resolved  to  have  his  £2,000  at  all 
risks.  He  had  one  great  advantage  over  a  lands¬ 
man  who  has  committed  a  crime.  He  could  alwa\-3 
go  to  sea  and  find  employment,  first  in  one  ship, 
and  then  in  another.  Terra  firma  was  not  one  of 
the  neces8.aries  of  life  to  him. 

He  came  to  Wardlaw’s  office  to  feel  his  way,  and 
talked  guardedly,  to  Michael  Penfold  about  the  loss 
of  the  Proserpine.  His  apparent  object  was  to  give 
information ;  his  real  object  was  to  gather  it.  He 
learned  that  old  W.ardlaw  w.os  very  muuh  occupied 
with  fitting  out  a  steamer ;  that  the  forty  chests  of 
copper  had  actually  come  up  from  the  Shannon  and 
were  under  their  feet  at  that  moment,  and  that 
young  Wardlaw  was  des|)erately  ill  and  never  came 
to  the  office.  Michael  bad  not  at  that  time  learned 
the  true  cause  of  young  Wardlaw’s  illness.  Yet 
Wylie  detected  that  youn^  Wardlaw’s  continued 
ab^nce  from  the  office  gave  Michael  singular  uneasi¬ 
ness.  The  old  man  ndgeted,  and  washed  the  air 
with  his  hands,  and  with  simple  cunning  urged  Wy¬ 
lie  to  go  and  see  him  about  the  Proserpine,  and  get 
him  to  the  office,  if  it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
“  Tell  him  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  Mr.  Wylie; 
all  at  sixes  and  sevena” 

“  Well,”  said  Wylie,  affecting  a  desire  to  oblige, 
“give  me  a  line  to  him;  for  I’ve  been  twice,  and 
could  never  get  in.” 

Michael  wrote  an  earnest  line  to  say  that  Ward- 
law  senior  had  been  hitherto  much  occupied  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  the  Springbok,  but  that  he  was  going  into 
the  books  next  week.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  note  was  received ;  but  Arthur  declined  to 
see  the  bearer.  Then  Wylie  told  the  servant  it  was 
Joseph  Wylie,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  “  Tell 
him  1  must  stand  at  the  stair-foot  and  hallo  it  out, 
if  he  won’t  hear  it  any  other  way.”  » 

This  threat  obtained  his  admission  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw.  The  sailor  found  him  on  a  sofa,  in  a  dark¬ 
ened  room,  pale  and  worn  to  a  shadow. 

“  Mr.  Wardlaw,”  said  Wylie,  firmly,  “  you  must 
n’t  think  I  don’t  feel  for  you ;  but,  sir,  we  are  gone 
too  far  to  stop,  you  and  me.  There  is  two  sides  to 
this  business;  it  is  £150,000  for  you,  and  £2,000 for 
me,  or  it  Is  —  ”  “  What  do  I  care  for  money  now  ?  ” 
groaned  Wardlaw.  “  Let  it  all  go  to  the  deyil,  who 
tempted  me  to  destroy  her  I  loved  better  than 
money,  better  than  all  the  world.”  “  Well,  but 
hear  me  out,”  said  Wylie.  “I  say  it  is  £150,000 
to  you  and  £2,000  to  me,  or  else  it  is  twenty  years’ 
penal  servitude  to  both  on  us.” 

“  Penal  servitude  1  ”  And  the  words  roused  the 
merchant  from  his  lethargy  like  a  showci>bath. 

“You  know  that  well  enough,”  said  Wylie. 
“  Why,  ’t  was  a  banging  matter  a  few  years  ago. 
Come,  come,  there  are  no  two  ways ;  you  must  be  a 
man,  or  we  are  undone.” 

Fear  prevailed  in  that  timorous  breast,  which 
even  love  of  money  had  failed  to  rouse.  Wardlaw 
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sat  up,  staring  wildly,  and  asked  Wylie  what  he 
was  to  do. 

“  First,  let  me  ring  for  a  bottle  of  that  old  brandy 
of  yours.” 

The  brandy  was  got.  Wylie  induced  him  to 
drink  a  wineglassful  neat,  and  then  to  sit  at  the  table 
and  examine  the  sailors’  declaration  and  the  logs. 
“  I ’m  no  great  scholard,”  said  he.  “  I  warn’t  a 
going  to  lay  these  before  the  underwriters  till  you 
had  overhauled  them.  There,  take  another  drop 
now,  —  ’t  will  do  you  good,  —  while  I  draw  up  this 
thundering  blind.” 

Thus  encouraged  and  urged,  the  broken-hearted 
schemer  languidly  compared  the  seamen’s  declara¬ 
tion  with  the  logs ;  and,  even  in  his  feeble  state  of 
mind  and  body,  made  ap  awkward  discovery  at 
once. 

“  Why,  they  don’t  correspond !  ”  said  he. 

I  “  What  don’t  correspond  ?  ” 

“  Your  men’s  statement  and  the  ship’s  log.  The 
men  speak  of  one  heavy  gale  after  another,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  the  pumps  going ;  but  the  log  sa^s,  ‘  A 
puff  of  wind  from  the  N.  E.’  And  here,  again,  the 

I I  entry  exposes  your  exaggeration ;  one  branch  of 
I  our  evidence  contradicts  the  other ;  this  comes  of 
I  trying  to  prove  too  much.  You  must  say  the  log 

I  was  lost,  went  down  with  the  ship.” 
i  “  How  can  I  ?  ”  cried  Wylie.  “  I  have  told  too 
!  many  I  had  got  it  safe  at  home.”  , 

I  “  Why  did  you  say  that  ?  What  madness  1  ”  j 

“  Why  were  you  away  from  your  office  at  such  a 
j  time  ?  How  can  I  know  everything  and  do  every- 
I  thing  ?  I  counted  on  you  for  the  headwork  ashore. 
Can’t  ye  think  of  any  way  to  square  the  log  to  that 
part  of  our  tale  ?  might  paste  in  a  leaf  or  two,  eh  ?  ” 

“  That  would  be  discovered  at  once.  You  have 
committed  an  irremediable  error.  What  broad 
strokes  this  Hudson  makes.  He  must  have  written 
with  the  stump  of  a  quill.” 

Wylie  received  this  last  observation  with  a  look 
of  contempt  for  the  mind  that  could  put  so  trivial  a 
question  in  so  great  an  emergency. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  poor  Iludson  is  dead  ?  ” 
isked  Wardlaw,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Dead !  Don’t  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  die  !  ”  said 
Wylie,  trembling  all  of  a  sudden. 

He  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  sent  it  flying  down 
his  throat. 

“  Leave  the  paper  with  me,”  said  Arthur,  lan¬ 
guidly,  “  and  tell  req^old  I  ’ll  crawl  to  the  office  to¬ 
morrow.  You  can  meet  me  there ;  I  shall  see 
nobody  else.” 

Wylie  called  next  day  at  the  office,  and  was 
received  by  Penfold,  who  had  now  learned  the  cause 
of  Arthur’s  grief,  and  tuhered  the  visitor  in  to  him 
with  looks  of  benevolent  concern.  Arthur  was 
seated  like  a  lunatic,  pale  and  motionless ;  on  the 
table  before  him  was  a  roast  fowl  and  a  salad,  which 
I  he  had  forgotten  to  eat  His  mind  appeared  to 
I  alternate  between  love  and  fraud ;  for,  as  soon  as 
!  he  saw  Wylie  he  gave  himself  a  sort  of  shake,  and 
handed  Wylie  the  log  and  the  papers. 

“Examine  them;  they  agree  better  with  each 
other  now.” 

Wylie  examined  the  log,  and  started  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  superstitious  terror.  “  Why,  Hiram’s 
ghost  has  been  here  at  work  I  ”  said  he.  “  It  is  his 
very  handwriting.” 

“  Hush !  ”  said  Wardlaw ;  “  not  so  loud.  Will  it 
!  do?” 

“  The  writing  will  do  first-rate ;  but  any  one  can 
see  this  log  has  never  been  to  sea.” 


Inspired  by  the  other’s  ingenuity,  he  then,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection,  emptied  the  ssdt-cellar  into  a 
plate,  and  poured  a  little  water  over  it  He  wetted 
the  leaves  of  the  log  with  this  salt  water,  and  dog’s- 
eared  the  whole  book. 

Wardlaw  sighed.  “  See  what  expedients  we  are 
driven  to,”  said  he.  He  then  took  a  little  soot  from 
the  chimney,  and  mixed*  it  with  salad  oil.  He  ap¬ 
plied  some  of  this  mixture  to  the  parchment  cover, 
rubbed  it  off,  and  by  much  manipulation  gave  it  a 
certain  mellow  look,  as  if  it  had  been  used  by  work¬ 
ing  hands. 

Wylie  was  armed,  with  these  materials,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  money,  to  keep  his  sailors  to  their  tale, 
in  case  of  their  ^ing  examined. 

Arthur  begged,  in  his  present  affliction,  to  be 
excused  from  going  personally  into  the  matter  of 
the  Proserpine;  and  said  that  Penfold  had  the 
ship’s  Ic^,  and  the  declaration  of  the  survivors, 
which  the  insurers  could  inspect,  previously  to  their 
being  deposited  at  Lloyd’s. 

The  whole  thing  wore  an  excellent  face,  and 
nobody  found  a  peg  to  hang  suspicion  on  so  far. 

After  this  preliminary,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
papers,  nothing  was  hurried;  the  merchant,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  bis  grief,  seemed  to  be  forgetting  to  ask 
for  his  money.  Wylie  remonstrated ;  but  Arthur 
convinced  him  they  were  still  on  too  ticklish  ground 
to  show  any  hurry  without  exciting  suspicion. 

And  so  passed  two  wea^  mont^,  during  which 
Wylie  fell  out  of  Nancy  fuse’s  good  graces,  for 
idling  about  doing  nothing. 

Be  you  a  waiting  for  the  plum  to  fall  into  your 
mouth,  yoiing  man  ?  ”  said  she. 

The  demand  was  made  on  the  underwriters,  and 
Arthur  contrived  that  it  should  come  from  his 
father.  The  firm  was  of  excellent  repute,  and  had 
paid  hundreds  of  insurances,  without  a  loss  to  the 
underwriters.  The  Proserpine  had  foundered  at 
sea;  several  lives  had  been  lost,  and  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  one  had  since  died,  owing  to  the  hardships 
he  had  endured.  All  this  betoxened  a  genuine 
calamity.  Nevertheless,  one  ray  of  suspicion  rested 
on  the  case,  at  first.  The  capfiun  of  the  Proserpine 
had  lost  a  great  many  ships ;  and,  on  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement,  one  or  two  were  resolved  to  sift  the 
matter  on  that  ground  alone.  But  when  five  eye¬ 
witnesses,  suppressing  all  mention  of  the  word 
“drink,”  declared  that  Captain  Hudson  had  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  the  vessel,  and  described  his  going 
down  with  the  ship,  from  an  obstinate  and  too 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  every  chink  was  closed ;  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  insurance  money  was 
pmd  to  the  last  shilling,  and  Benson,  one  of  the 
small  underwriters,  ruined.  Nancy  Bouse,  who 
worked  for  Mrs.  Benson,  lost  eigbte^  shillings  and 
sixMnee,  and  was  dreadfully  put  out  about  it. 

Wylie  heard  her  lamentations,  and  grinned ;  for 
now  his  £2,000  was  as  good  as  in  his  pocket,  he 
thought.  Great  was  hb  consternation  when  Arthur 
told  him  that  every  shilling  of  the  money  was  fore¬ 
stalled,  and  that  the  entire  profit  of  the  transaction 
was  yet  to  come,  viz.  by  the  sale  of  the  gold 
dust 

“  Then,  sell  it,”  smd  W^lie. 

“  I  dare  not  The  affair  must  cool  down  before  I 
can  appear  as  a  seller  of  gold ;  and  even  then  I 
must  dribble  it  out  with  great  caution.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  b  no  longer  in  those  cellars.” 

“  Where  b  it,  then  ?  ” 

“That  b  my  secret  You  will  get  your  two 
thousand  all  in  good  time ;  and,  if  it  makes  you  one 
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tenth  part  as  wretched  as  it  has  made  me,  you  will 
thank  me  for  all  these  delays.” 

At  last  Wylie  lost  all  patience,  and  began  to 
show  bis  teeth ;  and  then  Arthur  Wardlaw  paid 
him  his  two  thousand  pounds  in  forty  crisp  notes. 

He  crammed  them  into  a  side  pocket,  and  went 
down  triumphant  to  Nancy  Rouse.  Through  her 
parlor  window  he  saw  the  benign  countenance  of 
.Michael  Penfold.  He  then  remembered  that  Pen¬ 
fold  had  told  him  some  time  before  that  he  w.os 
TOing  to  lodge  with  her,  as  soon  as  the  present 
lodger  should  go. 

This,  however,  rather  interrupted  Wylie’s  design 
of  walking  in  and  chucking  the  two  thousand 
pounds  into  Nancy’s  lap.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shoved  them  deeper  down  in  his  pocket,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  see  the  old  gentleman  to  bed,  and  then 
produce  his  pelf,  and  fix  the  wedding-day  with 
Nancy. 

He  came  in,  and  found  her  crying,  and  Penfold 
making  weak  efforts  to  console  her.  The  tea-things 
were  on  the  table,  and  Nancy’s  cup  half  emptied. 

Wylie  came  in,  and  said,  “  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  now  ?  ” 

He  said  this  mighty  cheerfully,  as  one  who  car¬ 
ried  the  panacea  ror  all  ills  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
medicine  peculiarly  suited  to  Nancy  Rouse’s  con¬ 
stitution.  But  he  had  not  quite  fkthomed  her  yet. 

As  soon  as  ever  she  saw  him  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  asked  him,  grimly,  what  he  wanted  there. 
Wylie  stared  at  the  reception  ;  but  replied  stoutly, 
that  it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  what  he 
wanted  in  that  quarter. 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Nancy,  “  Want  will  be  your 
master.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  Miss  Helen 
was  in  that  ship  ?  my  sweet,  dear  mistress  as  was, 
that  I  feel  for  like  a  mother.  You  left  her  to 
drown,  and  saved  your  own  great  useless  carcass, 
and  drowned  she  is,  poor  dear.  Get  out  o’  my 
sight,  do.” 

“It  wasn’t  my  fault,  Nancy,”  said  Wylie,  ear¬ 
nestly.  “  I  did  n’t  know  who  she  was,  and  I  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  come  with  us ;  but  she  would  go  with 
that  parson  chap.” 

“  What  parson  chap  ?  What  a  liar  you  be !  She 
is  Wardlaw’s  sweetheart,  and  don’t  care  for  no 
parsons.  If  you  did  n’t  know  you  was  to  blame, 
why  did  n’t  you  tell  me  a  word  of  your  own  accord  ? 
You  kep’  dark.  Do  you  call  yourself  a  man,  to 
leave  my  poor  young  lady  to  shift  for  herself?  — ” 

“  She  had  as  good  a  chance  to  live  as  I  had,” 
said  Wylie,  sullenly. 

“  No,  she  had  n’t ;  you  took  care  o’  yourself. 
Well,  since  you  are  so  ibnd  of  yourself,  keep  your¬ 
self  <0  jourself,  and  don’t  come  here  no  more. 
After  this,  I  hate  the  sight  on  ye.  You  are  like  the 
black  dog  in  my  eyes,  and  alwa^  will  be.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Helen  !  Ah,  I  cried  when  she  left,  —  my 
mind  misgave  me;  but  little  I  thought  she  would 
perish  in  the  salt  seas,  and  all  for  want  of  a  man  in 
the  ship.  If  you  had  gone  out  again  after  in  the 
steamboat,  —  Mr.  Penfold  have  told  me  all  about 
it,  —  I ’d  believe  you  were  n’t  so  much  to  blame. 
But  no;  lolloping  and  looking  about  all  day  for 
months.  There ’s  my  door,  Joe  Wylie ;  I  can’t  cry 
comfortable  before  you,  as  had  a  hand  in  drowning 
of  her.  You  and  me  is  parted  forever.  I  ’ll  die  as 
I  am,  or  I  ’ll  marry  a  mnn ;  which  you  ain’t  one. 
nor  nothing  like  one.  Is  he  waiting  for  you  to  hold 
the  door  open,  Mr.  Penfold  ?  or  don’t  I  speak 
plain  enougn  ?  Them  as  1  gave  the  sack  to  afore 
you  did  n’t  want  so  much  telling.” 


“Well,  I’m  going,”  said  Wylie,  sullenly;  then, 
with  eonsiderable  feeling,  “  This  is  hard  lines.” 

But  Nancy  was  inexorable,  and  turned  him  out, 
with  the  £2,000  in  his  pocket. 

He  took  the  notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  fluD<r 
them  furiously  down  in  the  dirt. 

Then  he  did  wh-at  everybody  does  under  similar 
circumstances,  —  he  picked  them  up  again,  and 
pocketed  them,  along  with  the  other  dirt  they  had 
gathered. 

Next  day  he  went  down  to  the  docks,  and  looked 
out  for  a  ship;  he  soon  got  one,  and  signed  as 
second  mate.  She  was  to  sail  in  a  fortnight. 

But,  before  a  week  was  out,  the  bank-notes  had 
told  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  game  to  go 
to  sea.  But  the  captain  he  had  signed  with  was  a 
Tartar,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  eonsulted  a 
knowing  friend,  and  that  friend  advised  him  to  dis- 

fuise  himself  till  the  ship  had  sailed.  Accordingly 
e  rigged  himself  out  with  a  long  coat,  and  a  beard, 
and  spectacles,  and  hid  his  sea-slouch  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  changed  his  lodgings.  Finding  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Nancy  Rouse,  if  he  could 
not  talk  to  her.  So  he  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  take  the  parlor  next  door ;  and  by  this  means  he 
heard  her  move  about  in  her  room,  and  caught  a 
sight  of  her  at  work  on  her  little  green ;  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  observe  she  did  not  sing  and 
whistle  as  she  used  to  do.  The  dog  chuckled  at 
that. 

His  bank-notes  worried  him  night  and  day.  He 
was  afraid  to  put  them  in  a  bank ;  afraid  to  take 
them  about  with  him  into  his  haunts ;  afraid  to  leave 
them  at  home ;  and  out  of  this  his  perplexity  arose 
some  incidents  worth  relating  in  their  proper  order. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  returned  to  business ;  but  he 
was  a  changed  man.  All  zest  in  the  thing  was 
gone.  His  fraud  set  him  above  the  world ;  and  that 
was  now  enough  for  him,  in  whom  ambition  was 
dead,  and,  indeed,  nothing  left  alive  in  him  but 
deep  regrets. 

He  drew  in  the  horns  of  speculation,  and  went 
on  in  the  old  safe  routine ;  and  to  the  restless  ac¬ 
tivity  that  had  jeopardized  the  firm  succeeded  a 
strange  torpidity.  He  wore  black  for  Helen,  and 
sorrowed  without  hope.  He  felt  he  had  offended 
Heaven,  and  had  met  his  punishment  in  Helen’s 
death.  Wardlaw  senior  retired  to  Elm-trees,  and 
seldom  saw  his  son.  When  they  did  meet,  the  old 
man  sometimes  whispered  hope,  but  the  whisper  was 
faint,  and  unheeded. 

One  day  Wardlaw  senior  came  up  express,  to 
communicate  to  Arthur  a  letter  from  General  Rol- 
leston,  written  at  Valparaiso.  In  this  letter.  Gen¬ 
eral  Rollcston  deplored  his  unsuccessful  search  :  but 
said  he  was  going  westward,  upon  the  report  of  a 
Dutch  whaler,  who  had  seen  an  island  reflected  in 
the  sky,  while  sailing  between  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Norfolk  Isle. 

Arthur  only  shook  his  head  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
“  She  is  in  heaven,”  said  he,  “  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  not  here  or  hereafter.” 

Wardlaw  senior  was  shocked  at  this  speech;  but 
he  made  no  reply.  He  pitied  his  son  too  much  to 
criticise  the  expressions  into  which  his  bitter  grief 
betrayed  him.  He  was  old,  and  had  seen  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  time  over  all  things  human,  sorrow  in¬ 
cluded.  'These,  however,  as  yet,  had  done  nothing 
for  Arthur  Wardlaw.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  his 
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grief  was  as  sombre  and  as  deadly  as  the  first 
week. 

But  one  day,  as  this  pale  figure  in  deep  mourning 
at  at  his  table,  goin^  listlessly  and  mechanically 
'through  the  business  ot  .scraping  money  together  for 
others  to  enjoy,  whose  hearts,  unlike  his,  might  not 
be  in  the  grave,  his  father  burst  in  upon  him,  with 
I  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  waved  it  over  his  head 
a  triumph.  “  She  is  found  !  she  is  found  !  ”  he 
losred  :  “  read  that !  "  and  thrust  the  telegram  into 
bis  hands. 

Those  hands  trembled,  and  the  languid  voice 
nae  into  shrieks  of  astonishment  and  delight,  as 
Arthur  read  the  words,  “  We  have  got  her,  alive 
ind  well :  shall  be  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  8  p.m.” 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Whilst  the  boat  was  going  to  the  Springbok, 
General  Rolloston  whispered  to  Captain  Moreland  ; 
ind  what  he  said  may  be  almost  guessed  from  what 
occurred  on  board  the  steamer  soon  afterwards. 
Helen  wa.s  carried  trembling  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
(mler  was  given  to  heave  the  anchor  and  get  under 
nv.  A  groan  of  disappointment  ran  through  the 
ibip;  Captain  Moreland  expressed  the  General’s 
regret  to  the  men,  and  divided  £  200  upon  the  cap- 
lUn ;  and  the  groan  ended  in  a  cheer. 

As  for  Helen’s  condition,  that  was  at  first  mis¬ 
taken  for  ill  health.  She  buried  herself  for  two 
whole  days  in  her  cabin  ;  and  from  that  place  faint 
moans  were  heard  now  and  then.  The  sailors  called 
her  the  sick  lady. 

Heaven  knows  what  she  went  through  in  that 
forty-eight  hours. 

She  came  upon  deck  at  last  in  a  strange  state  of 
mind  and  bo<ly :  restless,  strung  up,  absorbed.  The 
rare  vigor  she  had  acquired  on  the  island  came  out 
now  with  a  vengeance.  She  walked  the  deck  with 
briskness,  and  a  pertinacity  that  awakened  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  crew  at  first,  but  by  and  by  su|)erstitious 
awe.  For,  while  the  untiring  feet  went  briskly  to 
and  fro  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  plank  every 
day,  the  great  hazel  eyes  were  turned  inwards,  and 
the  mind,  absorbed  with  one  idea,  skimmed  the 
men  and  things  about  her  listlessly. 

She  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  her  whole  nature 
mis  stringing  itself  up  to  do  the  work. 

She  walked  so  many  miles  a  day',  partly  from 
Mcitement,  partly  with  a  delilierate  resolve  to  cher¬ 
ish  her  health  and  strength  ;  “  I  may  want  them 
both,”  said  she,  “  to  clear  Robert  Penfold.”  Thought 
and  high  purpose  shone  through  her  so,  that  after 
a  while  nobody  dared  trouble  her  much  with  com¬ 
monplaces.  To  her  father,  she  was  always  sweet 
and  filial,  biit  sadly  cold  compared  with  what  she 
bad  always  been  hitherto.  He  was  taking  her  body 
to  England,  but  her  heart  stayed  behind  upon  that 
island  :  he  saw  this,  and  said  it. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  she,  coldly ;  and  that  was  all 
her  reply. 

Sometimes  shi  had  violent  passions  of  weeping; 
and  then  he  would  endeavor  to  console  her ;  but  in 
vain.  They  ran  their  course,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  bodily  activity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
they  had  interrupted  for  a  little  while. 

At  last,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  they  drew  near  the 
English  coast;  and  then  General  Rolleston,  who 
hail  hitherto  spared  her  feelings,  and  been  most  in¬ 
dulgent  and  considerate,  felt  it  was  high  time  to 


come  to  an  understanding  with  her  as  to  the  course 
they  should  both  pursue. 

“  Now,  Helen,”  said  he,  “  about  the  Wardlaws !” 

Helen  gave  a  slight  shudder.  But  she  said,  after 
a  slight  hesitation,  “  Let  me  know  your  wishes.” 

“  O,  mine  are,  not  to  be  too  ungrateful  to  the 
father,  and  not  to  deceive  the  son.” 

“  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  father,  nor  de¬ 
ceive  the  son,”  said  Helen,  firmly. 

The  General  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and  called 
her  his  brave  girl.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  published  that  you  have  been 
for  eight  months  on  an  island  alone  with  a  convict. 
Anything  sooner  than  that.  You  know  the  malice 
of  your  own  sex ;  if  one  woman  gets  hold  of  that, 
you  will  be  an  outcast  from  society.” 

Helen  blushed  and  tnmibled.  “  Nobody  need  be 
told  that  but  Arthur ;  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  me 
well  enough  not  to  injure  me  whh  the  world.” 

“  But  he  would  be  justified  in  declining  your 
hand,  after  such  a  revelation.” 

“  Quite.  And  I  hope  he  will  decline  it  when  he 
knows  I  love  another,  however  hopelessly.” 

“  You  are  going  to  tell  Arthur  Wardlaw  all  that  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  you  are  not  like  other 
women.” 

“  I  have  been  brought  up  by  a  man.” 

“  If  I  was  Arthur  Wardlaw,  it  would  be  the  last 
word  you  should  ever  speak  to  me.” 

“If  you  were  Arthur  Wardlaw,  I  should  be  on 
that  dear  island  now.” 

“  Well,  suppose  his  love  should  be  greater  than 
his  spirit,  and  —  ” 

“  If  he  does  not  go  back  when  he  hears  of  my 
hopeless  love,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can.  I  shall  marry 
him :  and  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him.  I  ’ll 
open  every  door  in  London  to  Robert  Penfold ;  ex¬ 
cept  one ;  my  husband’s.  And  that  door,  while  I 
live,  he  shall  never  enter.  O  my  heart;  my  heart!” 
She  burst  out  sobbing  desperately ;  and  her  father 
laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  sighed  deeply, 
and  asked  himself  how  all  this  would  end. 

Before  they  landed,  her  fortitude  seemed  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  of  her  own  accord  she  begged  her  father 
to  telegraph  to  the  Wardlaws. 

“  Would  you  not  like  a  day  to  compose  yourself, 
and  prepare  for  this  trying  interview  V  ”  said  he. 

“  I  should :  but  it  is  mere  weakness.  And  I  must 
cure  myself  of  weakness,  or  I  shall  never  clear  Rob¬ 
ert  Penfold.  And  then,  papa,  I  think  of  you.  If 
old  Mr.  Wardlaw  heard  you  had  been  a  day  in 
town,  you  might  suffer  in  his  good  opinion.  We 
shall  bo  in  London  at  seven.  Ask  them  at  eight. 
That  will  be  one  hour's  respite.  God  help  me, 
and  strengthen  poor  Arthur  to  bear  the  blow  I 
bring  him ! " 

Long  before  eight  o’clock  that  day,  Arthur  Ward- 
law  had  passed  from  a  state  of  sombre  misery  and 
remorse  to  one  of  joy,  exultation,  and  unmixed  hap¬ 
piness.  He  no  longer  regretted  his  crime,  nor  the 
loss  of  the  Proserpine :  Helen  was  alive  and  well, 
and  attributed  not  her  danger,  but  only  her  preser¬ 
vation,  to  the  Wardlaws. 

Wardlaw  senior  kept  his  carriage  in  town,  and 
precisely  at  eight  o’clock  they  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hotel. 

They  followed  the  servant  with  bounding  hearts, 
and  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  General  and 
Helen  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  Old  Wardlaw 
went  to  the  General  with  both  hands  out,  and  so 
the  General  met  him,  and  between  these  two  it  was 
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almost  an  embrace.  Arthur  ran  to  Helen  with  cries 
of  joy  and  admiration,  and  kissed  her  hands  again 
an(i  again,  and  shed  such  genuine  tears  of  joy  over 
them  that  she  trembled  all  over,  and  was  obliged  to 
sit  down.  He  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  still  impris¬ 
oned  one  hand,  and  mumbled  it,  while  she  turned 
her  head  away  and  held  her  other  hand  before  her 
face  to  hide  its  real  expression,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  repugnance.  But  as  her  face  was  hid¬ 
den,  and  her  eloquent  body  quivered,  and  her  hand 
was  not  withdrawn,  it  seemed  a  sweet  picture  of 
feminine  affection  to  those  who  had  not  the  key. 

At  last  she  was  relieved  from  a  most  embarrass¬ 
ing  situation  by  old  Wardlaw;  he  cried  out  on  this 
monopoly,  and  Helen  instantly  darted  out  of  her 
chair,  and  went  to  him,  and  put  up  her  cheek  to 
him,  which  he  kissed;  and  then  she  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  courage  in  not  despairing  of  her  life, 
and  his  goodness  in  sending  out  a  ship  for  her. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  she  could  not  feel  grateful ;  but 
she  knew  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  no  feeling  at  ail  in  return  for  so 
much  ;  so  she  was  eloquent,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  naturiilly  very  much  pleased  at  first;  but  he 
caught  an  expression  of  pain  on  Arthur’s  face,  and 
then  he  stopped  her.  “My  dear,”  said  he,  “you 
ought  to  thank  Arthur,  not  me ;  it  is  his  love  for 
you  which  was  the  cause  of  my  zeal.  If  you  owe 
me  anything,  pay  it  to  him,  for  he  deserves  it  best. 
He  nearly  died  for  you,  my  sweet  girl.  No,  no,  you 
must  n’t  hang  your  head  for  that,  neither.  What  a 
fool  I  am  to  revive  old  sorrows !  Here  we  are,  the 
happiest  four  in  England.”  'Phen  he  whispered  to 
her,  “  Be  kind  to  poor  Arthur,  that  is  all  1  ask.  His 
very  life  depends  on  you.” 

Helen  obeyed  this  order,  and  went  slowly  back  to 
Arthur ;  she  sat,  cold  as  ice,  on  the  sofa  beside  him, 
and  he  made  love  to  her.  She  scarcely  heard  what 
he  said ;  she  was  asking  herself  how  she  could  end 
this  intolerable  interview,  and.  escape  her  father’s 
looks,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her  heart. 

At  last  she  rose,  and  went  and  whispered  to  him : 
“  My  courage  has  failed  me.  Have  pity  on  me,  and 
get  me  away.  It  is  the  old  man ;  he  kills  me.” 

General  ^Heston  took  the  hint,  and  acted  with 
more  tact  than  one  would  have  given  him  credit 
for.  He  got  up  and  rang  the  bell  for  tea ;  then  he 
said  to  Helen,  “  You  don’t  drink  tea  now,  and  I  see 
vou  are  excited  more  than  is  good  for  you.  You 
had  better  go  to  bed.” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  said  Helen. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  as  she  passed  young 
Wardlaw,  she  told  him,  in  a  low  voice,  she  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him  alone  to-morrow. 

“  At  what  hour  ?  ”  said  he,  eagerly. 

“  When  you  like.  At  one.” 

And  so  she  retired,  leaving  him  in  ecstasies.  This 
was  the  first  downright  assignation  she  had  ever 
made  with  him. 

They  met  at  one  o’clock ;  he  radiant  as  the  sun, 
and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole ;  she  sad  and  sombre, 
and  with  her  very  skin  twitching  at  the  thought  of 
the  explanation  she  had  to  go  through. 

He  began  with  amorous  commonplaces;  she 
stopped  hun,  gravelj'.  “Arthur,”  said  she,  “you 
and  1  are  alone  now,  and  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  Unfortunately,  I  must  cause  you  pain  — 
terrible  pain.  O !  my  heart  flinches  at  the  wound 

I  am  going  to  give  you ;  but  it  is  my  fate  either  to 
wound  you  or  to  deceive  you.” 

During  this  preamble,  Arthur  sat  amazed,  rather 

than  alarmed.  He  did  not  interrupt  her,  though 
she  paused,  and  would  gladly  have  been  interrupted, 
since  an  interruption  is  an  assistance  in  perpiezi- 
ties. 

“  Arthur,  we  sufiered  great  hardships  on  the  boat,  ‘ 
and  you  would  have  lost  me  but  for  one  person. 
He  saved  my  life  again  and  again ;  I  saved  his  upon 
the  island.  My  constancy  was  subject  to  trials  — 
0,  such  trials!  So  great  an  example  of  evei^ 
manly  virtue  forever  before  my  eyes!  My  grati¬ 
tude  and  my  pity  eternally  pleading !  England  and 
you  seemed  gone  forever.  Make  excuses  lor  me  if 
you  can.  Arthur  —  I  —  I  have  formed  an  attiich- 
menL” 

In  making  this  strange  avowal  she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
But  we  suspect  they  ran  for  him,  and  not  for 
Arthur. 

Arthur  turned  deadly  sick  at  this  tremendous 
blow,  dealt  with  so  soft  a  hand.  At  last  he  gasped 
out,  “  If  you  marry  him,  you  will  bury  me.” 

“  No,  Arthur,”  said  Helen,  gently ;  “  I  could  not 
marry  him,  even  if  you  were  to  permit  me.  When 
you  know  more,  you  will  see  that,  of  us  three  un¬ 
happy  ones,  you  are  the  least  unhappy.  But,  since 
this  b  so,  am  I  wrong  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
leave  you  to  decide  whether  our  engagement  ought 
to  continue  ?  Of  course,  what  I  have  owned  to  you 
relea-scs  you.” 

“  Rele-uses  me  !  but  it  does  not  unbind  my  heart 
from  yours,”  cried  Arthur,  in  despair. 

Then  his  h^terical  nature  came  out,  and  he  \ras 
so  near  fainting  away  that  Helen  sprinkled  water 
on  his  temples,  and  applied  eau-de-cologne  to  his 
nostrils,  and  murmured,  “  Poor,  poor  Arthur !  0, 
was  I  born  only  to  afflict  those  1  esteem  ?  ” 

He  saw  her  with  the  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  said,  “  You  were  always 
the  soul  of  honor ;  keep  faith  with  me,  and  I  will 
cure  you  of  that  unhappy  attachment.” 

“  What !  Do  you  hold  me  to  my  engagement  after 
what  I  have  told  you  ?  ” 

“  Cruel  Helen  1  you  know  I  have  not  the  power 
to  hold  you.” 

“  I  am  not  cruel ;  and  you  have  the  power.  But, 
0,  think !  For  your  own  sake,  not  mine.” 

“  1  have  thought ;  and  thb  attachment  to  a  man 
you  cannot  marry  is  a  mere  misfortune,  —  yours  as 
well  as  mine.  Give  me  your  esteem  until  your  love 
comes  back,  and  let  our  engagement  continue.” 

“  It  was  for  you  to  decide,”  said  Helen,  coldly. 

“  and  you  have  decided.  There  is  one  condition  1 
must  ask  you  to  submit  to.” 

“  I  submit  to  it.” 

“  What,  before  you  hear  it  ? 

“  Helen,  you  don’t  know  what  a  year  of  misery  I 
have  endured,  ever  since  the  report  came  of  your 
death.  My  happiness  b  cruelly  dashed  now,  bat 
still  it  b  great  happiness  by  comparison.  Make 
your  conditions.  You  are  my  queen,  as  well  as  my 
love  and  my  life.” 

Helen  hesitated.  It  shocked  her  delicacy  to  lower 
the  man  she  had  consented  to  marry. 

“  0  Helen,”  said  Arthur,  “  anything  but  secrets 
between  you  and  me.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  once.” 

“  Can  you  be  very  generous,  Arthur  ?  —  generoni 
to  him  who  has  caused  you  so  much  pain  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  try,”  said  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

“  I  would  not  marry  him, unless  you  gave  me  up: 
for  I  am  your  betrothed,  and  you  are  true  to  me. 

I  could  not  marry  him,  even  if  I  were  not  pledged 
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to  you ;  but  it  so  happens,  I  can  do  him  one  ^reat 
(orrice  without  injustice  to  you ;  and  this  service  I 
luve  vowed  to  do  before  I  marry.  I  shall  keep  that 
row,  as  I  keep  faith  with  you.  He  has  been  driven 
gom  society  by  a  foul  slander ;  that  slander  I  am  to 
ifl  and  confute.  It  will  be  long  and  difficult ;  but 
I  shall  do  it ;  and  you  could  help  me  if  you  chose. 
Bat  that  1  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  ask.” 

Arthur  bit  his  lip  with  jealous  rage  ;  but  he  was 
naturally  cunning,  and  his  cunning  showed  him  there 
was  at  present  but  one  road  to  Helen’s  heart.  He 
(|nelled  his  torture  as  well  as  he  could,  and  resolved 
to  take  that  road.  He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
Is  said,  — 

“  If  you  succeed  in  that,  will  you  marry  me  next 
day  ?  ” 

“I  will,  upon  my  honor.” 

“  Then  I  will  help  you.” 

“  Arthur,  think  what  you  say.  Women  have 
loved  as  unselfishly  as  this ;  but  no  man,  that  ever  I 
heard  of.” 

“  No  man  ever  did  love  a  woman  as  I  love  you. 
les,  I  would  rather  help  you,  though  with  a  sore 
heart,  than  hold  aloof  from  you.  What  have  we  to 
do  together  ?  ” 

“  l)id  I  not  tell  you  ?  —  to  clear  his  character  of  a 
iiral  stigma,  and  restore  him  to  England,  and  to  the 
fwld  which  he  is  so  fitted  to  adorn.” 

“  Yes,  yea,”  said  Arthur ;  “  but  who  is  it  ?  Why 
do  I  ask,  though  ?  He  must  be  a  stranger  to  me.” 

“  No  stranger  at  all,”  said  Helen ;  “  but  one  who 
s  almost  as  unjust  to  you  as  the  world  has  been  to 
him”;  then,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  him,  she  said, 
“Arthur,  it  is  your  old  friend  and  tutor,  Robert 
Penfold.” 

[To  b«  contlnoed.] 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  as 
in  style  and  pace  of  the  University  eights  of  this 
rear,  the  seasonable  hour  and  fair  weather  of  the 
day  drew  a  larger  concourse  than  had  ever  before 
congregated  to  witness  the  closest  of  races  between 
the  most  elite  of  crews.  The  furore  for  the  race 
and  its  result  grows  greater  each  year;  the  mere 
daily  practice  at  Putney,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  draws  a  larger  audience  than  conde- 
Kended  to  come  to  the  race  itself  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Chitty  and  Meade  King  fifleen  or  sLxteen 
years  ago.  From  the  Ship,  at  Mortlake,  to  the 
Aqueduct,  at  Putney,  the  banks  from  ten  to  thirty 
raids  deep,  according  to  the  accommodation,  are 
lined  with  a  closejpacked,  seething  mass  of  the 
British  populace.  Hammersmith  Bridge  is  impas- 
nble  and  almost  invisible,  every  available  inch  of 
standing  or  hanging  room,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  chains,  close  covered  with  expectant  sight-seers, 
till  the  roadway  sinks,  under  the  pressure,  eighteen 
inches  below  its  orthodox  level,  and  makes  us  fear 
s  repetition,  on  a  colossal  scale,  of  the  great 
Yarmouth  catastrophe  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

House-tops,  balconies,  steamers,  pleasure-boats, 
contribute  in  smaller  proportion  their  quota  to  the 
general  gathering,  till  half  a  million  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  concourse ;  and  even  Epsom  Downs,  on 
the  Derby-<lay,  would  look  foolish  for  dirt  alongside 
of  Father  Thames  on  the  day  of  days. 

And  for  days  and  weeks  past,  not  only  with  the 
crews  in  training,  but  with  the  general  British  pub¬ 
lic,  the  note  of  preparation  had  been  sounding, 
steamers  chartered,  railway  fares  tripled,  windows 


and  balconies  bespoken  ;  ties,  bonnets,  rosettes, 
and  parasols,  of  the  rival  hues,  sold  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  No  Court-mourning  would  inflict  one 
half  such  injury  to  trade  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
race  and  its  concomitant  sources  pf  plunder  and 
profit  Betting,  of  course,  there  was  in  plenty; 
not  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  bett^ 
upon  the  race  knew  anything  about  rowing,  or 
could  have  distinguished  one  crew  from  the  other, 
by  its  style,  or  anything,  except  the  discrimination 
of  uniform ;  but  the  result  was  a  convenience  for 
gambling,  and  the  “  odds  ”  were  quoted  accordingly 
in  the  return  from  Tattersail’s  as  systematically  as 
the  Derby  and  Two  Thousand  prices  of  the  day. 

“  Qui  stndet  opUtam  cnnni  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  lecitqae  puer,  sudavit,  et  olsit, 

Abstinuit.” 

How  few  of  those  who  recently  gazed.  In  their 
holiday  outing,  at  the  eights  as  they  flashed  by 
them  on  April  4,  can  appreciate  the  patient  en¬ 
durance,  toil,  trouble,  self-denial,  that  those  eigh¬ 
teen  “  ceruleans  ”  have  undergone  before  they  came 
fit  to  the  post,  to  do  justice  and  honor  to  themselves 
and  their  University.  Hardly  has  the  October 
term  been  inaugurated,  and  the  repose  of  Long 
Vacation  rouseil  once  more  into  life,  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  U.B.C.  has  set  to  work  to  compile  the 
“  trial  eights.”  Every  man  in  the  University,  of  any 
reasonable  merit  or  promise,  has  a  chance  and  tri^ 
fbr  that;  and  after  a  few  weeks  two  crews  are 
finally  selected,  balanced  as  equally  as  can  be,  and 
set  at  the  end  of  term  to  test  their  individual  merits, 
in  a  race  on  the  broad  reaches  of  Ely,  or  the  open 
waters  of  Nuneham. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Lent 
Tenn  the  University  eight  is  set  going;  the  trial 
eights  have  pretty  well  sifted  the  merits  of  aspir¬ 
ants,  and  before  long  the  crew  has  settled  into  some¬ 
thing  like  regular  shape  and  practice.  Three  or 
four  weeks  bring  them  to  Lent,  and  with  it  the 
commencement  of  training.  Out  of  bed  by  6.30, 
or  7  o’clock,  A.  M.,  every  morning,  and  a  mile  or  two 
of  walking  before  a  breakfast  of  regulation  steaks 
and  chops.  Light  lunch  about  1.30,  and  then  the 
day’s  gnnd ;  whether  a  short  course  day,  of  twice 
to  Iflley  and  back  again  on  the  Isis,  and  down  to 
Baitsbite  on  the  Cam,  or  a  long  course  to  Abing¬ 
don  Lasher,  and  its  equivalent  of  Clayhithe. 
Through  rain,  snow,  and  wind,  through  fair  and 
foul  alike,  no  rest,  no  reprieve.  If  floods  have  not 
put  the  water  meadows  along  the  banks  of  Isis 
completely  under  its  flow,  there  may  be  seen  some 
five  or  six  times  a  fortnight,  and  oftener,  a  group  of 
horsemen  waiting  at  the  first  gate  below  Sandford, 
while  the  “  pets  ”  peel  to  their  jerseys  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale,  and  set  off  for  the  long  row  of  ^  miles, 
which,  upon  a  narrow  river  and  slacker  tide,  fully 
equals  the  miles  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  For 
the  first  mile  or  two  the  high  bank  to  the  westward 
shelters  the  boat  from  the  wind,  which  blowing 
across  can  raise  but  little  surf,  but  lower  down,  so 
soon  as  the  circuitous  navigation  of  Nuneham  is¬ 
land  has  been  completed,  symptoms  of  “  open  sea  " 
begin  to  be  pmnfully  apparent.  “  Hold  your  oars 
tight,  all,”  squeaks  the  coxswain,  as  they  round  the 
comer  of  the  rustic  bridge,  and  two  or  three  long 
rollers  lap  up  bow’s  bacx,  nearly  float  five  off  his 
seat,  and  land  themselves  in  the  shivering  steerer’s 
lap.  “  Glet  well  forward !  ”  “  Keep  it  Tong !  ”  as 
the  men  can  hardly  bend  forward  against  the  blast, 
and  here  and  there  the  oars  come  whack  against  a 
great  breaker,  extracting  a  stifled  curse  from  the 
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oarsmen,  a  snarl  from  the  coxswain,  and  a  vicious 
scolding  from  the  “  coach  ”  on  the  bank.  Three 
minutes  of  this  purgatory  and  then  the  Railway 
Bridge  rives  a  temporary  respite  from  the  gale, 
which  omy  meets  them  worse  than  ever  in  the  long 
bend  below,  and  makes  her  jaded  crew  groan  over 
the  cruel  mockery  of  “  take  her  4n  all,”  as  they 
reach  the  creek  corner  above  the  lasher,  and  are 
called  upon  for  the  customary  final  spurt.  The 
sedgey  waters  of  Cam  can  never  produce  such 
miniature  sea  as  this ;  but  a  gootl  bleak  row  from 
Ely  to  Clayhithe,  through  fourteen  miles  of  dreary 
fens,  under  March  east  wind,  and  a  run  of  a  mile 
or  two  at  the  end  of  a  hanl  day  in  pelting  rain  or 
driving  snow,  will  bear  a  goo<l  comparison  with  the 
roughest  pleasures  of  the  Oxford  course. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,  and  of 
all  others  the  president’s  is  least  of  all  a  bed  of  roses. 
He  has  the  whole  onus  of  the  selection  and  training 
of  the  crew,  though  when  the  time  comes  when  he 
can  no  longer  coach  his  recruits,  but  must  himself 
take  his  place  in  the  boat,  he  may,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
secure  some  friend  to  undertake  the  tuition  from  the 
bank  during  training.  Apart  from  the  practice,  the 
“  condition  ”  and  health  of  the  crew  form  a  most  im¬ 
portant  item  in  his  cares.  In  order  to  keep  so  many 
men  in  strict  oliedience  and  discipline,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  fixed  rules  of  regime  and  diet,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  caprice  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
work  and  treatment  that  suits  the  physique  of  one 
man  will  hardly  suit  all,  and  continued  variation, 
adjustment,  and  grace  have  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
captain  to  meet  emergencies.  Then,  again,  some 
members  of  the  crew,  especially  if  well  scolded  for 
a  fault,  are  invariably  finding  out  something  wrong 
and  uncomfortable  with  their  oars,  stretchers,  row- 
locks,  &c. ;  and  much  scientific  knowledge  of  work 
and  mechanics  is  needed  to  discover  whether  the 
fault  really  lies  with  the  oarsman  or  with  his  tool. 
Then,  if  the  crew  goes  at  all  amiss,  or  does  not 

E lease  the  fancy  of  interested  critics  of  other  colleges, 
c  is  inundated  with  suggestions,  anonymous  letters, 
and  hints  that  he  has  not  selected  the  best  men 
available  for  use,  or  is  badgered  to  change  the  stroke, 
or  transpose  7  and  6,  &c.  And  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  from  town  and  country  write  wholesale  to 
him,  offering  their  experiences  and  suggestions.  One 
recommends  the  crew  to  train  on  eggs  and  sherry; 
another,  whose  consumptive  wife  has  lately  been  re¬ 
stored  to  health  and  strength  upon  asses’  milk,  slig¬ 
hts  in  gratitude  that  the  O.U.B.C.  or  C.U.B. 
C.  should  follow  suit  to  the  remedy.  Another  wants 
to  see  oars  of  some  new-fangled  shape  of  his  own 
tried  ;  another  asserts  that  if  the  President  will  only 
build  a  boat  about  82  feet  7  inches  in  length,  he 
will  win  in  a  canter,  and  go  so  fast  that  he  will  lose 
his  own  breath.  And  the  touts  of  trade  are  equally 
pestilent ;  every  dabbler  in  collodion  and  nitrate  of 
silver  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  photograph  the 
crews,  and  is  aggrieved  if  refused,  for  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  would  be  to  keep  the  men  standing  in  open 
air  six  hours  a  day.  One  patentee  solicits  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  novel  corn-flour,  “  especially  suitable  for 
dyspeptics  and  invalids  ” ;  another  forces  his  way  at 
breakfast-time  with  a  novel  garment,  combining 
shirt,  trousers,  socks,  and  pocket-handkerchief  all  in 
one  piece,  “  admirably  adapted  for  walking,  riding, 
racing,  hunting,”  &c.,  and  pleads  that  the  race  is  a 
moral  for  the  men  if  they  will  only  row  clothed  in 
this  nondescript.  If  the  tide  compels  an  early  start, 
some  hundred  letters  come  in  from  patres  and  ma- 
tres  familiamm,  whose  digestions  would  be  ruined 


by  such  unearthly  hours,  or  whose  daughters  would  be 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  music  lesson,  pointing  out 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  hour.  No  sooner  is 
the  umpire’s  steamer  chartered,  —  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  two  clubs,  —  and  the  reserved  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  one  especial  day  in  the  year  of  all  old 
champions  of  former  ’Varsity  races,  than  every 
puny  outside  reporter  who  thinks  that  nothing  can 
be  lost  for  the  asking  pesters  the  president  for  a 
ticket,  pleading  the  “  liberty  of  the  press  ”  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  locomotion  at  the  expense  of  the  crews  in¬ 
stead  of  his  own,  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  will  exclude  from  that  precious  gathering  some 
old  thranite  who  has  toiled  in  auld  lang  syne  for 
the  honor  of  his  blue,  and  that  the  race  could  be 
reviewed  and  the  report  compiled  just  as  easily  from 
other  free  steamers  if  the  “  liner  ”  be  but  content  to 
pay  for  his  passage  thercon- 

And  during  their  sojourn  at  Putney,  during  the 
last  week  or  two  of  training,  the  crews  —  lions  of 
London,  pro  tern.  —  are  mobbed  and  hustled  where- 
ever  they  go.  They  have  to  fight  their  way  through 
an  admiring  crowd  of  counter-skippers  and  coste^ 
mongers  before  they  can  launch  their  boat  lor  a  row, 
or  return  from  it,  pumped  and  wearied,  to  their 
dressing-rooms.  Their  conch  from  the  bank  has  all 
his  work  to  do  to  pick  his  way  through  a  mass  of 
galloping  snobs,  who  mob  him  wherever  he  places 
himself,  as  if  the  only  correct  view  of  the  crew  were 
to  be  obtained  between  him  and  the  river ;  while, 
unless  his  lungs  are  stentorian,  he  has  little  chance 
of  being  audible  above  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of 
equestrian  cockneys. 

And  at  last  the  ordeal  is  over,  the  finishing  toucli 
has  been  added,  and  myriads,  and  tens  of  myriads, 
come  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  two  crew8,of 
whose  merits  they  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay, 

—  a  multitude,  not  one  of  whom  in  a  hundred  has 
personal  interest  in  the  honor  of  either  University, 
e.xcept  where  the  sordid  gains  of  bets  has  lent  its 
bias ;  and  few  of  whom  eould  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  one  eight  and  the  other,  did  they  come  out  in 
plain  white  instead  of  in  uniform.  Yet  the  rabble 
come  and  see,  and  go,  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do, 

—  because  they  like  to  say  that  they  have  seen  the 
race,  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  possession  of 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  friends 
to  satisfy  their  reputation  and  save  exertion  by  the 
simple  mendacity  of  saying  that  they  have  been 
there,  yet  stopping  peacefully  at  home  meanwhile. 

It  is  11.30  before  the  crews  make  a  move  to  their 
boat-houses,  and  launch  their  ships.  A  threepenny- 
bit  has  at  last  changed  the  luck  of  six  successive 
years,  and  has  won  the  choice  of  sides  for  Cam¬ 
bridge;  a  good  omen  for  the  Light  Blue  to  start 
with.  Then  they  get  afloat- and  paddle  to  stations, 
Oxford  first,  Cambridge  following  in  decidedly 
slovenly  style,  very  inferior  to  some  of  the  even  row¬ 
ing  which  they  have  exhibited  during  the  last  week. 
A  good  deal  of  mist  hangs  over  the  river,  though  the 
sun  is  fighting  his  way  through  overhead  ;  so  dense 
has  the  fbg  been  in  early  morning  at  London,  that 
hosts  who  have  come  to  the  race  have  breakfasted 
by  candlelight.  As  it  is  even  now,  out  in  open 
country,  the  general  landmarks  are  obscured,  and 
the  co.xswain’s  office  is  more  arduous  than  ever ;  for, 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide  stream,  the  shores,  even  if 
visible  in  a  mist,  are  a  poor  criterion  of  correct 
direction,  and  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the  reache^ 
they  are  quite  invisible.  There  is  an  even  start, 
but  by  no  means  a  rapid  one,  such  as  is  often  seen 
in  a  University  race.  The  O-xford  stroke,  unused 
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nitarting  from  a  stationary  position,  with  the  tide 
ioirin"  past  him,  adding  to  the  dead  pull  a  resistance 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  if  the  l>oat  was 
tunning  sternwards  three  miles  an  hour,  at  the  sig- 
gil  for  the  start  misses  the  first  stroke  almost  entire- 
Ijr,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  strokes  the  boat 
‘lollops  ”  uncomfortably.  Cambridge  set  off  after 
die  first  three  or  four  strokes  to  a  racing  stroke  of 
U  a  minute,  not  a  bit  too  fast  for  a  really  first-class 
(few,  but  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to  maintain 
it  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it  is  proved ; 
tlioagh  they  secure  a  lead  of  half  a  length  by  the 
lower  willows  of  Craven,  that  is  the  extent  of  their 
lether,  and  a  little  beyond  the  Cottage,  Oxford, 
forking  up  to  a  good  39,  have  overhauled  them,  and 
tbe  next  quarter-mile  is  rowed  by  each  neck  and 
neck.  Even  thus  early  the  pace  has  begun  to  tell 
ipon  Cambridge,  and  the  time,  especially  on  the 
iUoke  side,  is  none  of  the  best.  The  styles  of  pro- 
»re*  of  the  two  boats  themselves  are  palpably  dis- 
met;  Cambridge  take  a  shorter  time  to  come  for- 
nnl  through  the  air  than  to  row  through  the 
nter;  they  go  much  further  backward  than  Ox- 
fid,  and  are  very  slow  in  getting  the  hands  off  the 
tot;  their  boat  is  drawn  through  the  water  at  each 
Sroke,  but  has  hardly  any  perceptible  “  lift.”  0.x- 
iW,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  rowing  in  good 
time,  swing  just  the  reverse  of  Cambridge,  a  long 
time  in  getting  forward  and  very  fast  through  the 
rater,  driving  the  oars  through  with  a  hit  like 
kdge-hammei-s,  while  the  boat  jumps  out  of  the  wa- 
W  several  inches  at  each  stroke.  Cambridge  have 
to  their  bolt  by  the  “  Crab  Tree,”  and  rapidly  0.x- 
ferd  pass  them,  and  take  a  lead.  By  the  Soap-works 
iiejr  arc  clear,  and  taking  the  shore  arch  at  Ham- 
mersmith  Bridge,  go  still  further  away  round  the 
bend  in  their  favor  off  Chiswick.  As  they  enter 
Coney  Reach,  Cambridge  go  all  to  pieces,  and  lose 
the  last  vestige  of  form  and  time,  while  Oxford  also 
become  a  little  wild  on  the  stroke  side,  for  no  excu- 
stble  reason,  for  they  are  not  distressed,  and  have 
ill  their  own  w.ay.  The  steamers  rather  overrun 
Cimbridge  in  Corney  Reach,  and  though  not  head¬ 
ing  them,  draw  away  the  water  from  them,  and  to 
some  extent  clieck  their  speed  and  spoil  any  chance 
that  might  be  left ;  but  that  is  remote  indeed,  to 
'aiige  by  the  men  in  the  bows  of  the  eight,  each 
rowing  his  own  stroke  and  swing,  such  as  it  is,  with 
sablime  indifference  to  the  time  set  by  stroke.  The 
continued  plucky  spurts  of  the  latter,  and  the  rowing 
of  the  president.  No.  7,  who  keeps  his  shape  and 
form  manfully,  even  under  the  pressure  of  pace  and 
distress,  and  docs  more  work  than  any  other  two 
pnt_  together,  gains  great  kv8os  from  critics  near 
enough  to  see  .and  judge  the  merits  of  the  rowing; 
bnt,  beyond  the  performances  of  these  two,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  observed  to  the  credit  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Cambridge  crew,  except  their  unflinching  pluck 
and  perseverance.  Thus  they  shoot  Biirnes  Bridge, 
Oxford  swinging  and  hitting  the  water,  Cambridge 
scrambling  and  tugging  at  it.  Four  clear  lengths 
separate  them,  and  a  terrific  “  crab,”  caught  by  No. 
4  of  Cambridge  off  the  marshes  (the  first  bond  fide 
crab  recoixlecl  since  the  introduction  of  outriggers  in 
a  University  race,  though  oars  have  twice  been 
knocked  out  of  the  hand  at  the  start  by  steamers,  — 
in  1858  and  1864,  —  and  there  were  sundry  minor 
shell-fish  in  the  Oxford  boat  of  1860),  puts  the  coup 
d<  ijrf’re  to  Light  Blue  discomfiture,  and  lands  Ox- 
fonl  winners  in  20  min.  56  sec. 

The  time  of  the  race  is  the  fastest  recorded  of 
these  races  upon  flood-tide ;  though  practice  is  con¬ 


tinually  much  faster,  when  the  crews  can  choose 
their  own  time,  on  a  good  stream  clear  of  wind,  such 
as  was  the  day  of  this  race.  The  misconduct  of 
steamers,  delaying  the  start  till  the  tide  had  run 
“  slack,”  and  even  turned,  has  marred  the  time  of 
some  of  the  strongest  and  fastest  crews  on  record, 
and  spoilt  the  average  of  pace  over  the  course.  Till, 
however,  some  future  race  shall  eclipse  this  last,  the 
O.xonians  have  a  feather  in  their  cajm.  The  fastest 
race  on  record  is  that  of  ’63,  rowed  from  Barker’s 
Rails  upon  the  ebb,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  5 
miles,  which  occupied  23  min.  6  sec.,  and  the  time 
over  the  last  4^  miles,  the  legitimate  course,  20  min. 
5  sec.  On  that  occasion  wind  and  stream  were  both 
in  favor  of  Oxford,  easy  winners  by  some  200  yards ; 
and,  had  a  good  crew  fairly  contested  them,  the 
pace  might  have  been  much  greater.  The  quickest 
practice  time  was  made  by  the  Oxonians  of  1857, 
upon  a  terrific  spring  tide  in  19  min.  50  sec. :  and  20 
min.  10  sec.,  20  min.  20  sec.,  and  20  min.  30  sec., 
were  accomplished  variously  hy  the  O.xonians  in  ’63 
and  ’66  at  only  half  a  racing  stroke,  upon  good  tides 
and  smooth  water.  Till  this  year  the  fastest  race  on 
the  flood,  and  second  fastest  altogether,  was  made  by 
the  Cambridge  eighhof  1846,  the  first  year  of  out¬ 
riggers,  in  boats  far  heavier  and  slower  than  those  of 
the  present  day.  After  all,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  wind  and  tide,  which  vary  so  much  from  day  to 
day,  and  hour  to  hour,  that  time  is  but  a  random 
test  of  merit  on  Putney  water,  whatever  it  may  be 
on  the  more  evenly  regulated  course  of  Henley ;  and 
even  then  a  breeze  may  spring  up  or  fall  in  an  hour, 
and  alter  the  pace  of  a  race  by  half  a  minute. 

The  obvious  impression  from  viewing  the  race  of 
last  month  is  that  Cambridge,  who  had  made  a  great 
stride  in  improvement  during  the  three  past  years, 
have  suddenly  relapsed  and  failed  in  the  simjilest 
desiderata  for  a  crew  of  boys  or  juniors,  —  time  and 
swing.  General  style  may  deteriorate,  and  be  hard 
to  regain  in  a  hurry,  but  any  style,  such  iis  it  is, 
shouUi,  after  ten  weeks’  practice,  be  uniform  among 
the  crew  who  practise  it.  Strange  to  say,  Cambridge 
rowed  very  nicely  together  when  they  first  came  to 
Putney,  a  fortnight  before  the  race,  while  O.xford 
were  decidedly  rough;  the  latter,  however,  im¬ 
proved,  and,  though  never  first-cla.«8,  were  a  good 
average  crew,  while  Cambridge,  during  the  last  few 
days,  fell  all  to  pieces,  without  being  in  the  least 
overtrained.  The  sluggish  recovery  of  the  hands 
from  the  chest  ruined  them  when  they  came  to  try  a 
racing  stroke.  In  fact,  they  could  not  row  (though 
they  might  snatch)  a  racing  stroke,  and  could  not, 
as  did  O.xford  last  year,  win  at  a  mere  half-speed 
stroke. 

The  general  style  of  Oxford  has  not  deteriorated ; 
though  many  outsiders  fancied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the  time  occupied  by 
them  in  slashing  the  oar  through  the  water  was 
short,  than  the  reach  itself ;  this  deceived  inexperi¬ 
enced  eyes,  especially  when  compared  to  the  slow 
“draw”  through  of  Cambridge,  which  often  ap¬ 
peared,  for  similar  reasons,  a  longer  stroke  than  it 
really  was.  But  the  pace  of  Oxford  this  year  was 
hardly  so  good  as  formerly,  though  their  trials  with 
the  watermen  were  not  so  bad  as  made  out,  for  the 
professionals  always  poached  a  stroke  or  two  before 
the  wortl  was  given,  and  O.xford  were  besides  avow¬ 
edly  slow  in  getting  away ;  Oxford  always  made  up 
their  lost  start  belbre  100  or  200  yards  bad  been 
rowed,  and  the  watermen  stopped  as  soon  as  col¬ 
lared.  Yet' there  is  no  doubt  that  though  the  weight 
of  the  Oxonians  was  up  to  the  average  (12  stone). 
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and  the  general  way  of  doing  the  work  orthodox,  1 
yet  two  or  three  of  the  men  did  hardly  so  much 
work  for  their  weight  as  they  should,  and  so  fell 
short  in  pace  of  harder-working  yet  lighter-weighted 
crews  of  former  years.  So  long  as  the  general  style 
of  rowing  is  kept  up  to  the  average,  the  pace  can  be 
improved  by  introduction  of  stronger  men  another 
year,  or  the  advancement  in  strength  of  those  as  they 
fill  out  with  age. 

Cambridge  had  this  year  a  finer  average  set  of| 
men  than  Oxford,  but  threw  away  their  chances  by 
employing  an  incompetent  “  coach,”  who  at  best  had 
steered,  but  had  never  rowed  in  his  life.  However, 
they  may  have  thought  that  he  possessed  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  experience,  from  the  fact  that  his  services  had 
in  fcntner  years  not  only  been  confined  to  Cambridge, 
his  own  University,  but  had  been  freely  applied, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  Oxford,  when  for  the  time 
being  the  authorities  of  the  Cambridge  boat  repudi¬ 
ated  the  counsels  of  their  former  mentor.  Be  as  it 
may,  his  experience  availed  nothing  to  teach  the 
modern  style  of  light-boat  rowing ;  and  the  miserable 
failure  of  Cambridge  this  year,  the  utter  waste  of  one 
of  the  finest  set  of  men  that  they  ever  sent  into 
tnuning,  may  be  attributed  to  his  management. 

For  one  thing,  however,  all  praise  is  due  and 
freely  accorded  to  Cambridge,  lor  that,  after  a 
seventh  successive  defeat,  they  came  forward  again, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  try  their  fortune.  Long 
may  such  spirit  exist  in  both  Universities  !  Rightly 
said  the  Cantab  President  at  the  dinner  of  the  crews 
after  the  race,  that  to  abandon  the  race  would  be 
to  relinquish  and  extinguish  the  main  incentive  to 
boating  on  the  Cam,  to  smother  rivalry,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  rowing  50  per  cent.  There  has 
been  fault  as  well  as  misfortune  in  the  turns  of| 
Cambridge  affairs,  and  wisdom  will  surely,  though 
slowly*,  come  by  experience.  The  temporary  relapse 
of  this  year  from  the  gradually  improved  standard 
of  the  former  three  has  been  due  to  error  in  the 
selection  of  a  coach,  and  that  error  can  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Sympathy  is  universal  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Oxonians  themselves  would  gladly  see 
them  win,  if  only  Oxford  were  up  to  the  mark, 
and  Cambridge  beyond  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
what  has  become  almost  a  national  institution,  an  an- 
'  nual  holiday,  the  leading  feature  in  a  leading  sport, 
and  that  one  in  which  the  sole  prize  is  one  of  honor, 
—  honor  dearer,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  to  any 
of  the  competitors,  than  health,  strength,  or  even 
life  itself. 


M.\RQUESAS  ISLANDS.  - 
“  TYPEE.” 


MELVILLE’S 


Having  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Mar¬ 
quesas  Islands,  I  find  among  the  copies  of  the  Athe- 
ncevm  which  had  accumulated  during  my  absence 
the  number  of  the  27th  of  April,  in  which,  in  a  re¬ 
view  of  “  Wild  Life  in  the  Pacific  Islands,”  you  refer 
to  Melville’s  “  Typee  ” ;  and  it  is  possible  those  of 
your  readers  who  remember  that  romantic  tale  may 
not  be  unwilling  again  to  hear  of  so  interesting  a 
spot. 

During  our  voyage  we  had  read  this  narrative, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  corresponded  so 
well  with  what  we  saw  in  other  islands,  that  we  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  adventure  when 
we  touched  at  Nukuheva. 

The  features  of  the  bay  (Taiohai)  where  Melville 
deserted  from  the  whaler  are  of  course  unaltered ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  green  mountains  still  half  sur¬ 


round  the  patch  of  warm  blue  sea ;  the  same  cascades 
run  down  the  gullies ;  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit 
trees  still  line  the  sunny  beach :  but  where  are  the 
dusky  islanders  ?  A  few  houses  half  hidden  in  the 
foliage,  and  a  few  canoes  hauled  up  on  the  beach, 
are  the  only  signs  of  life,  except  that  on  a  slight  em¬ 
inence,  near  a  long,  low  house,  is  a  short  flagstaff, 
supporting  a  board  on  which  the  French  ensign  has 
been  painted,  but  is  now  half  obliterated.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  denotes  the  presence  of  the  French  resident, 
who  visited  us ;  and  the  booming  of  our  gum, 
which  saluted  him  on  leaving,  terrified  some  cattle, 
which  scampered  up  the  hills. 

Landing  at  a  mole,  we  take  a  road  to  the  left, 
shaded  by  the  hibiscus,  sprinkled  with  its  yellow 
flowers.  Houses  stand  here  and  there ;  and  further 
on,  near  a  large  tree  of  the  banyan  tribe,  a  ruinous 
church.  Among  orange-trees  studded  with  their 
bright-yellow  fruit  are  other  dwelbngs ;  but  few  of 
the  islanders,  and  no  children.  The  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  are  troublesome,  and  we  walk  back  to  chat 
with  our  countrymen,  who  occupy  some  of  the 
houses.  From  them  we  learn  that  five  years  ago, 
when  the  island  was  still  well  peopled,  a  number  of 
the  Kanakas  were  kidnapped  by  a  Peruvian  ship, 
and  carried  to  the  Chinchas  to  work  guano.  The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  French  compelled  the 
Peruvians  to  send  them  back ;  and  many  of  them 
suffering  from  small-pox,  contracted  on  the  infested 
coast,  they  were  mercilessly  Hung  on  shore,  to  carry 
death  into  the  valleys,  and  to  extirpate  the  merry, 
harmless  people,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  are  left  in  the  Happar  and  Typee 
valleys  together.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  close  by,  and  have  undertaken  the 
care  of  all  the  children  left  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  none  were  about  for  us  to  see. 

Melville’s  account  of  Typee  (they  always  spoke  of 
him  as  *•  Shore  ”)  was  well  known ;  and  we  were 
told  that  Fa-a-wa  and  a  daughter  of  Melville’s  were 
still  living,  the  former  an  old  woman.  The  road  to 
Typee  was  dilllcult  and  dangerous,  and  they  strongly 
urged  us  to  go  by  boat ;  but  our  object  was  to  see 
the  hills  which  Melville  climbed,  and,  as  Kanakas 
could  go  on  foot,  we  could  do  the  same :  four 
guides  were  therefore  engaged  to  start  early  next 
morning. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  landed ;  and  our  guides  at 
once  led  the  way  through  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread¬ 
fruit  trees,  up  a  steep  ravine.  The  path  constantly 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  we  were  soon 
well  wetted  by  the  drops  from  the  guava-bushes 
which  overgrew  the  path.  Gradually  the  track  be¬ 
came  steeper,  the  guaves  dwarfed.  As  we  neared  the 
summit,  we  slipped  in  the  damp  earth  at  every  step, 
and,  dragging  ourselves  up  from  bush  to  bush,  we  at 
last,  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  work,  emeiged 
breathless  into  the  sunlight  and  breeze  on  the  top. 
Here  we  paused.  Close  by,  to  the  left  and  above 
us,  were  the  large  patches  of  grassy  cane  throuri 
which  Melville  and  Toby  with  such  difficulty  made 
way.  In  front  was  one  of  the  rich  Happar  ravines 
into  which  the  fugitives  had  hoped  to  escape.  Be¬ 
yond,  was  the  sea.  Turning,  we  looked  upon  the 
cocoa-nut  fringed  beach  far  below,  and  the  harbor, 
where  our  good  ship  lay  in  solitary  state ;  while  the 
ridge  we  had  surmounted  threw  its  shadows  into  the 
misty  green  gullies  abreast. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  our  party  was  exhausted, 
feverish,  and  ill ;  the  difficulty  of  his  descending  was 
very  evident,  and  it  was  decided  the  guides  should 
earn  their  pay  and  carry  him.  A  litter  cushioned 
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irith  ferns,  was  quickly  and  handily  made  of  poles 
from  a  thicket  of  hibiscus ;  and  we  a^ain  set  out. 

The  Happar  tribe  had  inhabited  a  number  of  ra- 
rines  between  the  bay  and  the  Typee  valley.  Our 
way  led  across  the  heads  of  these  ravines;  and  at 
one  time  descending  into  thick  masses  of  vegetation, 
it  another  ascending,  and  perhaps  continuing  to 
wind  along  a  ridge,  we  trudged  cheerily  on,  —  the 
fresh,  pure  breeze  from  the  sea  tempering  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  No  birds  appeared  to  break  the  solitude, 
nor  insects,  and  for  a  long  distance  but  one  man  and 
woman  did  we  meet ;  they,  however,  looked  pleased 
ind  happy,  and  hospitably  pressed  upon  us  a  stick 
of  the  sugar-cane  they  were  employed  in  sucking. 
In  a  ravine  larger  than  usual,  we  halte<l  in  a  perfect 

£,nre  of  tropical  scenery.  A  roughly  thatched 
se.  elevated  on  the  usual  stone  terrace,  stoo<l  near 
I  dashing  brook  ;  around  it,  and  up  the  ravine,  liix- 
iriant  bread-fruit  and  orange  trees  were  in  full 
new,  overtopped  by  lofty  cocoa-nuts  loaded  with 
fruit.  Across  the  brook,  under  a  large  tree,  nestled 
I  little  church,  with  its  wooden  cross ;  and  below  us, 
the  stream  quickly  lost  itself  in  the  teeming  vegeta¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  we  halted,  two  boys  dextrously 
walked  up  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  which  they  kicked 
dozens  of  nuts  to  fall  with  a  thud  in  the  taro  patch 
below ;  other  natives  came  forward  to  do  the  honors. 
The  nuts  were  stripped  of  their  husk,  and  cracked. 
Who  could  refuse  a  draught  of  the  milk  out  of  its 
pare  white  chamber  ?  Poe-poe  and  pork  baked  in 
leaves  were  set  before  us.  Cheered  by  the  pleasant 
jcene,  our  invalid  sat  up ;  but  our  guides,  who  had 
(bond  it  no  easy  matter  to  carry  him,  eyed  him  with 
iversion,  and,  walking  round  to  each  of  us  in  turn, 
■id,  “  He  bad  man ;  he  no  sick,  he  lazy.  Why  he 
BO  go  in  de  boat !  ” 

Pursuing  our  way  over  the  ridges  and  hollows,  we 
It  last  arrive  at  the  Happar  and  Typee  boundary, 
md,  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  French  artillery 
were  posted  while  their  Happar  allies  invaded  Ty¬ 
pee,  the  valley  lay  spread  at  our  feet,  full  500  yards 
lelow.  The  course  of  the  stream  was  crowded  with 
Tewtatiou,  and  from  its  great  depth  looked  like  a 
liUof  water  trickling  through  flourishing  moss  in  a 
deep,  broad  ditch.  For  many  minutes  we  gazed, 
recognizing  one  by  one  the  features  of  the  landscape, 
from  Melville's  description:  the  steep,  inaccessible 
tides,  which  shut  in  a  space  nine  miles  long  by  one 
wide, —  the  lower  ridge  at  the  upper  part,  by  which 
Melville  and  Toby  had  hoped  to  cross,  and  over 
which  we  looked  into  another  v.alley,  —  and,  to  the 
left,  the  waterfall,  a  part  of  which  we  could  see  still 
Singing  itself  glittering  out  of  the  gorge,  down  which 
the  deserters  groped  their  weary  way.  But  we  had 
&r  to  go.  The  way  down  was  marked  by  a  thin, 
indistinct  line,  impracticable  for  a  litter;  so,  dividing 
into  two  parties,  one  took  the  ridge  to  the  sea,  the 
Other,  led  by  Eleno,  the  youngest  of  our  guides,  de¬ 
scended.  Tlie  sun  shone  directly  upon  the  rocks, 
down  parts  of  which  we  had  to  drop  from  ledge  to 
ledge ;  and,  wherever  the  grass  could  grow,  long  rope¬ 
like  creepers  were  lying  in  wait  to  trip  us  up.  We 
reached  the  shade  without  accident,  but  were  glad 
to  cool  our  feet  by  wading  across  the  rapid  stream. 

For  some  distance  the  tangled  thicket  arched  over 
the  path  ;  but  in  a  small  clearing  we  came  upon  a 
young  Typee  pair  and  some  children.  The  woman 
stood  modestly  by;  her  pleasant  face  ornamented 
with  the  customary  blue  lines  across  the  lips  only,  — 
that  of  the  man  was  crossed  with  the  usual  dark 
bars.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  he  came  forward 
and  shook  hands ;  he  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  “  erect 


and  tall,”  beaming  writh  health  and  good  temper,  his 
body  and  limbs  dressed  in  tattoo,  and  round  his  waist 
the  tapa  belt.  On  each  side  of  his  face,  stuck  into  the 
lower  jaw  part  of  his  car,  was  a  white  flower,  and 
jauntily  wound  rbund  his  bushy  hair  was  a  kind  of 
creeper,  with  one  scarlet  flower  over  his  forehead. 
Standing  “  under  a  plaintain-tree,”  they  formed  a 
picture  worth  coming  a  voyage  to  see.  But  we 
could  not  linger;  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills  to  the  west,  and  Elono  hurried  us  on  to  see  the 
king,  giving  .notice  of  our  approach  by  shouts. 

About  thirty  Typees  were  assembled.  The  chief 
received  us  with  a  bewildered,  friendly  look,  and  in¬ 
quired  whether  we  were  French  or  English;  while 
the  brawny  young  savages  who  surrounded  us 
stripped  the  husks  oif  the  cocoa-nuts  with  their 
strong  white  teeth,  and  shouted  and  laughed  as  we 
drained  the  contents.  But  Eleno  began  to  move 
on ;  and,  wishing  our  friends  “  Good  by,”  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  along  the  path  by  which  Mel¬ 
ville  hobbled  to  his  escape.  On  a  slight  rise,  we 
turned  for  a  last  look  at  the  ilistant  waterfall,  visible 
in  its  full  length,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sunshine,  as  it 
poured  out  of  its  rocky  gorge.  Our  path  was  now  fre~ 
quently  crossed  by  other  paths,  but  our  trusty  young 
guide  allowed  no  stragglers,  stopping  at  each  turn 
till  he  could  count  all  the  party ;  and  at  last,  passing 
through  a  forest  of  plaintain,  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  The  boat  was  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  ignorant  that  the  place  w.as  infested  with  sharks, 
and  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it  to  cross,  wo  jumped 
in  and  swam  across,  to  drink  the  glass  of  beer  which 
was  handed  over  the  gunwale,  and  —  well,  pale  ale 
beats  cocoa-nut  milk,  after  all ! 

After  a  bathe,  and  in  .all  the  comfort  of  a  change 
of  clothes,  we  shoved  off,  passed  the  point  whence 
the  Typee  warrior  swam  to  cut  off  Melville’s  escape, 
and  imagined  the  scowl  of  the  sav^e  face  as  he  was 
shoved  beneath  the  waves;  but  the  valley  and  the 
rocky  points  faded  away  in  the  twilight,  as  we  pulled 
back  to  the  ship  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cliffs, 
gratified  that  we  had  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  a 
race  that  is  so  quickly  passing  away. 

The  Typee  valley  has  now  become  the  property 
of  a  speculating  land  and  cotton  company,  who  have 
purchased  it  for  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  and  quiet, 
ugly,  industrious  Chinamen  are  expected  soon  to  oc¬ 
cupy  what  was  once  the  land  of  the  merry,  hand¬ 
some,  and  lazy  Typee. 

When  Mr.  Murray  prints  another  edition  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  “  Typee,”\it  would  be  well  to  correct  the  map 
of  the  island,  and  to  place  Happar  and  Typee  on 
the  east  instead  of  on  the  west  coast.  The  evening 
shone  in  our  faces  when  we  reached  the  side  of  the 
valley,  but  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship  from  the 
eastward. 

JAPANESE  NOTES. 

DRESS  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Peculiarities  of  costume  always  strike  a  trav¬ 
eller’s  eye,  and  the  Japanese  have  certainly  a  style 
which  is  all  their  own.  Women  of  the  lower  class 
wear  a  long,  loose  dressing-gown  sort  of  garment, 
that  folds  in  front ;  a  broad  ginlle  is  passed  round 
the  waist,  and  fastened  in  an  immense  bow  behind. 
The  hair  is  dressed  very  carefully,  and  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  which  will  be  afterwards  described ;  and  the 
feet  are  covered  with  cotton-cloth  stockings,  made 
like  an  infant’s  glove,  the  great  toe  being  separated 
from  the  others.  This  makes  the  foot  somewhat 
resemble  a  cloven  hoof  when  thrust  into  the 
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I  into  tobacco-pouches,  pipe,  and  fan-cases.  The 
!  conjurers  use  a  kind  ot  white  tissue  paper  in  the 
j  famous  butterfly  trick,  when  a  scrap,  artistically 
■  twisted,  hovers  over  a  paper  fan  with  all  the  flutter- 
j  ing  movements  of  the  living  insect. 

i - 

LITTLE  WOMEN. 

,  Tue  conventional  idea  of  a  brave,  an  energetic, 
or  a  supremely  criminal  woman  is  a  tall,  dark¬ 
haired,  large-armed  virago,  who  might  pass  as  the 
I  younger  brother  of  her  husband,  and  about  whom 
nature  seemed  to  have  hesitated  before  determin¬ 
ing  whether  to  make  her  a  man  or  a  woman,  —  a 
kind  of  debatable  land,  in  fact,  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  almost  as  much  one  as  the  other.  Helen 
Mai'gregor,  Lady  Macbeth,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Mrs.  Manning,  and  the  old-fashioned  murderesses 
in  novels,  are  all  of  the  muscular,  black-brigand 
type,  with  more,  or  less  of  regal  grace  superadded, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  nothing  but  a  puerile  fancy  to  suppose  the 
contrary  of  those  whose  personal  description  is  not 
already  known.  Crime,  indeed,  especially  in  art 
I  and  fiction,  has  generally  been  painted  in  very'  nice 
j  proportion  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  embodied 
,  and  the  depth  of  color  employed  ;  though  we  are 
I  bound  to  add  that  the  public  favor  runs  towards 
muscular  heroines  almost  as  much  as  towards  mus¬ 
cular  murderesses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
dresses  the  overweighted  balance.  Our  later  nov- 
I  elists,  however,  have  altered  the  whole  setting  of 
I  the  palette.  Instead  of  five  foot  ten  of  black  and 
,  brown,  they  have  gone  in  for  four  foot  nothing  of 
i  pink  and  yellow ;  instead  of  tumbled  masses  of 
[  raven  hair,  they  have  shining  coils  of  purest  gold  ; 

I  instead  of  hollow  caverns  whence  Hash  unfathoip- 
1  able  eyes  elofjuent  of  every'  damnable  passion,  they 
I  have  limpid  lakes  of  heavenly  blue ;  and  their 
j  worst  sinners  are  in  all  respects  fashioned  as  much 
I  after  the  outward  semblance  of  the  ideal  saint  as 
I  can  well  be  managed.  The  original  notion  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  revolution  did  not  eome 
I  before  it  was  wanted ;  but  it  has  been  a  little  over- 
I  done  of  late,  and  we  are  threatened  with  as  great 
a  surfeit  of  small-limbed,  yellow-headed  criminals  as 
I  we  have  had  of  the  man-like  black.  One  gets 
weary  of  the  most  perfect  model  in  time,  if  too  con¬ 
stantly  repeated ;  as  now,  when  we  have  all  begun 
to  feel  that  the  resources  of  the  angel’s  face  anfd 
demon’s  soul  have  been  more  heavily  drawn  on 
than  is  (juite  fair,  and  that,  given  “  heavy  braids  of 
golden  hair,”  “  bewildering  blue  eyes,”  “  a  small, 
lithe  frame,”  and  special  delicacy'  of  feet  and  hands, 
we  are  bookeil  for  the  companionship,  through  three 
volumes,  of  a  young  {HJi-son  to  whom  Messalina  or 
Lucretia  Borgia  was  a  mere  novice. 

And  yet  there  is  a  physiological  truth  in  this  as¬ 
sociation  of  energy  with  smallness ;  perhaps,  also, 
with  a  certain  tint  of  yellow  hair,  which,  with  a 
dash  of  red  through  it,  is  decidedly  suggestive  of 
nervous  force.  Siiggestiveness,  indeed,  does  not  go 
very  far  in  an  argument ;  but  the  frequent  connec¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  smallness  in  woman  is  a  thing 
which  all  may  verify  in  their  own  circles.  In  daily 
life,  who  is  the  really  formidable  woman  to  en¬ 
counter  ?  —  the  black-browed,  broad  -  shouldered 
giantess,  with  arms  almost  as  big  in  the  girth  as  a 
man’s  ?  or  the  pert,  smart,  trim  little  female,  with 
no  more  biceps  than  a  ladybird,  and  of  just  about 
equal  strength  with  a  sparrow  ?  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  giantess  with  the  heavy  shoulders  and 


broad  black  eyebrows  is  a  timid,  feeble-minded, 
good-tempered  person,  incapable  of  anything  harsher 
than  a  mild  remonstrance  with  her  maid,  or  a  gen¬ 
tle  chastisement  of  her  children.  Nine  times  out 
often  her  husband  has  her  in  hand  in  the  most 
perfect  working  order,  so  that  she  would  swear  the 
moon  shone  at  midday  if  it  were  his  pleasure  that 
she  should  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  that  direction. 
One  of  the  most  obedient  and  indolent  of  earth’s 
daughters,  she  gives  no  trouble  to  any  one  save 
the  trouble  of  rousing,  exciting,  and  setting  W 
going ;  while,  as  for  the  conception  or  execution 
of  any  naughty  piece  of  self-assertion,  she  is  as 
utterly  incapable  as  if  she  were  a  child  unborn, 
and  demands  nothing  better  than  to  feel  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  leading-strings,  and  to  know  exactly 
by  their  strain  where  she  is  desired  to  go  and  what 
to  do. 

But  the  little  woman  is  irrepressible.  Too  fragile 
to  come  into  the  fighting  section  of  humanity',  a 
puny  creature  whom  one  blow  from  a  man’s  huge 
fist  could  annihilate,  absolutely  fearless,  and  insolent 
with  the  insolence  which  only'  those  dare  show  who 
know  that  retribution  cannot  follow,  —  what  can  be 
done  with  her  ?  She  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  to  be 
controlled  by  no  one.  Sheltered  behind  her  weak¬ 
ness  as  behind  a  triple  shield  of  brass,  the  angriest 
man  dare  not  touch  her,  while  she  provokes  him  to 
a  combat  in  which  his  hands  are  tied.  She  gets  her 
own  way  in  everything,  and  everywhere.  At  home 
and  abroad  she  is  equally  dominant  and  irrepressi¬ 
ble,  equally'  free  from  obedience  and  from  fear. 
Who  breaks  all  the  public  orders  in  sights  and  shows, 
and,  in  spite  of  King,  Kaiser,  or  Policeman  X,  goes 
where  it  is  expressly  forbidden  that  she  shall  go  ? 
Not  the  large-boned,  muscular  woman,  whatever  her 
temperament;  unless,  indeed,  of  the  exceptionally 
haughty  type  in  distinctly  inferior  surroundings,  and 
then  she  can  queen  it  royally  enough,  and  set  every¬ 
thing  at  most  lordly  defiance.  But  in  general  the  large¬ 
boned  woman  obeys  the  orders  given,  because,  while 
near  enough  to  man  to  be  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
him,  she  is  still  undeniably  his  Inferior.  She  is  too 
strong  to  shelter  herself  behind  her  weakness,  yet 
too  weak  to  assert  her  strength  and  defy  her  master 
on  equal  grounds.  She  is  like  a  tlying-fish,  not  one 
thing  wholly ;  and,  while  capable  of  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  two  lives,  is  incapable  of  the  privileges  of 
either.  It  is  not  she,  for  all  her  well-developed 
frame  and  formidable  looks,  but  the  little  woman, 
who  breaks  the  whole  code  of  laws  and  defies  all 
their  defenders,  —  the  pert,  smart,  pretty  little  wo¬ 
man,  who  laughs  in  your  face,  and  goes  straight 
ahead,  if  you  try  to  turn  her  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  receiving  y'our  remonstrances  with  the  most 
sublime  inditference,  as  if  you  were  talking  a  for¬ 
eign  language  she  could  not  understand.  She  car¬ 
ries  everything  before  her,  wherever  she  is.  You 
may  see  her  stepping  over  barriers,  slipping  under 
ropes,  penetrating  to  the  green  benches  with  a  red 
ticket,  taking  the  best  places  on  the  platform  over 
the  heads  of  their  rightful  owners,  settling  herself 
among  the  reserved  seats  without  an  inch  of  paste¬ 
board  to  float  her.  You  cannot  turn  her  out  by 
main  force. 

British  chivalry  objects  to  the  public  laying  on  of 
bands  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  even  when  most 
recalcitrant  and  disobedient ;  more  particularly  if  a 
small  and  fragile-looking  woman.  So  that,  if  it  is 
only  a  usurpation  of  places  specially  masculine,  she 
is  allowed  to  retain  what  she  has  got  amid  the 
grave  looks  of  the  elders  —  not  really  displeased, 
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Hiough,  at  the'flutter  of  her  ribbons  amonff  them  — 
and  the  titters  and  nudges  of  the  young  fellows.  If 
the  battle  is  between  her  and  another  woman,  they 
are  left  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  can,  with  the 
odds  laid  heavily  on  the  little  one.  All  this  time 
there  is  nothing  of  the  tumult  of  contest  about  her. 
Fiery  and  combative  as  she  generally  is,  when 
breaking  the  law  in  public  places  she  is  the  very 
soul  of  serene  diiring.  She  shows  no  heat,  no  pas¬ 
sion,  no  turbulence ;  she  leaves  these  as  extra 
weapons  of  defence  to  women  who  are  assailable. 
For  herself  she  requires  no  such  aids.  She  knows 
her  capabilities,  and  the  line  of  attack  that  best 
suits  her,  and  she  knows,  too,  that,  the  fewer  points 
of  contest  she  exposes,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  slip 
into  victory  ;  the  more  she  assumes,  and  the  less 
she  argues,  the  slighter  the  hold  she  gives  her  oppo¬ 
nents.  She  is  either  perfectly  good-humored  or 
blankly  innocent ;  she  either  smiles  you  into  indul- 

fence,  or  wearies  you  into  compliance  by  the  sheer 
opelessness  of  making  any  impression  on  her.  She 
may,  indeed,  if  of  the  very  vociferous  and  shrlll- 
tongued  kind,  burst  out  into  such  a  noisy  demon¬ 
stration  that  you  are  glad  to  escape  from  her,  no 
matter  what  spoils  you  leave  on  her  hands  ;  just  as 
a  mastiff  will  slink  away  from  a  bantam  hen  all 
heckled  feathers  and  screeching  cackle,  and  tremen¬ 
dous  assumption  of  doing  something  terrible  if  he 
does  not  look  out  Any  way  the  little  woman  is 
unconquerable ;  and  a  tiny  fragment  of  humanity 
at  a  public  show,  setting  all  rules  and  regulations  at 
defiance,  is  only  carrying  out  in  the  matter  of 
benches  the  manner  of  life  to  which  nature  has 
dedicated  her  from  the  beginning. 

As  a  rule,  the  little  woman  is  brave.  When  the 
lymphatic  giantess  falls  into  a  faint,  or  goes  off  into 
hysterics,  she  storms,  or  bustles  about,  or  holds  on 
like  a  game  terrier,  according  to  the  work  on  hand. 
She  will  fly  at  any  man  who  annoys  her,  and  bears 
herself  as  e(|ual  to  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellow 
of  her  acquaintance.  In  general  she  does  it  all  by 
sheer  pluck,  and  is  not  notorious  for  subtlety  or 
craft.  Had  Delilah  been  a  little  woman,  she  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  shear  Samson’s 
locks.  She  would  have  defied  him  with  all  his 
strength  untouched  on  his  head,  and  she  would 
have  overcome  him  too.  Judith  and  Jael  were 
both  probably  large  women.  The  work  they  went 
about  demanded  a  certain  strength  of  muscle  and 
toughness  of  sinew ;  but  who  can  say  that  Jezebel 
was  not  a  small,  freckled,  auburn  -  haired  Lady 
Audley  of  her  time,  full  of  the  consecrated  fire,  the 
electric  force,  the  passionate  recklessne.ss  of  her 

ape  ?  Regan  and  Groneril  might  have,  been  beau- 
ul  demons  of  the  same  pattern  ;  we  ^ave  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  as  to  what 
amount  of  spiritual  devilry  can  exist  with  the  face 
and  manner  of  an  angel  direct  from  heaven ;  and 
perhaps  Cordelia  was  a  tall  dark-hidred  ^rl,  with  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes,  and  a  long  nose  sloping  down¬ 
wards. 

Look  at  modem  Jewesses,  with  their  flashing 
Oriental  orbs,  their  night-black  tresses,  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  their  olive-colored  complexions ; 
as  catalogued  properties  according  to  the  Ideal,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  list  of  the  natural  criminals 
and  lawbreakers,  while  in  reality  they  are  about  as 
meek  and  docile  a  set  of  women  as  are  to  be  found 
within  the  four  seas.  Pit  a  fiery  little  Welsh  woman 
or  a  petulant  Parisienne  against  the  most  regal  and 
Junonic  amongst  them,  and  let  them  try  conmusions 
in  courage,  in  energy,  or  in  audacity ;  the  Israelit- 


ish  Juno  will  go  down  before  either  of  the  small 
Philistines,  and  the  fallacy  of  weight  and  color  in 
the  generation  of  power  will  be  shown  without  the 
possibility  of  denid.  Even  in  those  old  days  of  long 
ago,  when  human  characteristics  were  embodied 
and  deified,  we  do  not  find  that  the  white-armed 
large-limbed  Here,  though  queen  by  right  of  mar¬ 
riage,  lorded  it  over  her  sister  goddesses  by  any  su¬ 
perior  energy  or  force  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  rather  a  heavy-going  person,  and,  unless 
moved  to  anger  by  her  husband’s  numerous  infideli¬ 
ties,  took  her  Olympian  life  placidly  enough,  and 
once  or  twice  got  cheated  in  a  way  that  did  no 
great  credit  to  her  sagacity.  A  little  Frenchwoman 
would  have  sailed  round  her  easily  ;  and  as  it  was, 
shrewish  though  she  was  in  her  speech  when  pro¬ 
voked,  her  husband  not  only  deceived  but  chastised 
her,  and  reduced  her  to  penitence  and  obedience  as 
no  little  woman  would  have  suilered  herself  to  be 
reduced.  ,  ' 

There  is  one  celebrated  race  of  women  who  were 
probably  the  powerfully  built,  large-limbed  creatures 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been,  and  as  brave  and 
energetic  as  they  were  strong  and  big,  —  the  Norse 
women  of  the  sagas,  who,  for  good  or  evil,  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  influential  element  in  the  old 
Northern  life.  Prophetesses,  physicians,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  the  accredited  interpreters  as  well, 
endowed  with  magic  powers,  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  councils  of  men,  brave  in  war,  active  in 
peace,  these  fair-haired  Scandinavian  women  were 
the  fit  comrades  of  their  men,  the  fit  wives  and  moth¬ 
ers  of  the  Berserkers  and  the  Vikings.  They  had  no 
tame  or  easy  life  of  it,  if  all  we  hear  of  them  is  true. 
To  defend  the  farm  and  the  homestead  during  their 
husband’s  absence,  and  to  keep  themselves  intact 
against  all  bold  rovers  to  whom  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandmeift  was  an  unknown  law  ;  to  dazzle  and  be¬ 
wilder  by  magic  arts  when  they  could  not  conquer 
by  open  strength  ;  to  unite  craft  and  courage,  decep¬ 
tion  and  daring,  loyalty  and  independence,  —  de¬ 
manded  no  small  amount  of  opposing  ipialitles.  But 
the  Steingerdas  and  Gudrunas  were  generally  equal 
to  any  emergency  of  fate  or  fortune,  and  slashed 
their  way  through  the  history  of  their  time  more 
after  the  manner  of  men  than  of  women ;  supple¬ 
menting  their  downright  blows  by  side  thrusts  of 
craftier  cleverness  when  they  had  to  meet  power 
with  skill,  and  were  fain  to  overthrow  brutality  by 
fraud.  The  Norse  women  were  certainly  as  largely 
framed  as  they  were  mentally  energetic,  and  as 
crafty  as  either ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  women 
who  unite  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  at  once 
cunning,  strong,  bravo,  and  true. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  little  women  have  the 
best  of  it.  More  petted  than  their  bigger  sisters, 
and  infinitely  more  powerful,  they  have  their  own 
way  in  part  because  it  really  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  contest  a  point  with  such  little  creatures. 
There  is  nothing  that  wounds  a  man’s  self-respect  in 
any  victory  they  may  get  or  claim.  Where  there  is 
ab^lute  inequality  of  strength,  there  can  be  no  hu¬ 
miliation  in  the  self-imposed  defeat  of  the  stronger ; 
and  as  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  have  peace 
than  war,  and  as  big  ^men  for  the  most  part  rather 
like  than  not  to  put  their  necks  under  the  tread 
of  tiny  feet,  the  little  woman  goes  on  her  way  tri¬ 
umphant  to  the  end,  breaking  all  the  laws  she 
does  not  like,  and  throwing  down  all  the  barriers 
that  impede  her  progress,  perfectly  irresistible  and 
irrepressible  in  all  circumstances  and  under  any 
conmtions. 
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\  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

i  BY  £.  A.  ABBOTT. 

!  The  following  remarks,  concerning  the  teaching 
I  of  English,  can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  attention, 

'  except  so  far  as  they  are  the  results  of  experience. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  intrust  the  care  of 
theories  to  the  more  able  hands  of  Professor  Seeley, 
\rho3e  suggestions  originated  the  practice  describe 
below  ;  and,  plunging  at  once  into  work,  to  imagine 
;  our  class  before  us,  the  books  open  (say  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  —  Richard  II.,  for  example),  the  boys 
expectant,  and  the  master  ready.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  the  latter  fiction  —  I  mean  the 
readiness  of  the  master  —  will  depend  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  distinctness  of  his  conception  of  his 
object  Let  us,  therefore,  aptdogize  for  keefnng  the 
class  and  our  visitors  a  few  moments  waiting,  while, 
without  theorizing  whether  the  study  of  English  be 
desirable,  or  necessary,  or  worthless,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  object  we  wish  to  attain  by  this  study. 

I  answer,  not  the  knowledge  of  words,  or  of  the 
laws  of  ujords  (except  in  a  secondary  degree),  but, 
in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  thoughts  and  ' 
the  power  of  thinking,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
attainment  of  the  idea  of  “  a  book,”  as  a  work  of 
art. 

If  English  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  training  boys  as  the  classical  languages 
train  them,  from  that  point  of  view  English  does 
very  imperfectly  what  Latin  and  Greek  do  far 
more  perfectly ;  and,  should  I  ever  be  converted  to 
that  belief,  I  would  at  once  give  up  English  studies 
altogether. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on 
this  subject.  The  merit  of  the  classical  languages, 
as  a  method  of  training,  when  tolerably  well  taught, 
is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  remarkable 
^ech  at  Liverpool,  refused  to  recognize  in  them. 
They  force  boys  to  “  weigh  probabilities.”  Out  of 
the  ten  or  twenty  meanings  of  the  Latin  word 
“  ago  ”  found  in  a  dictionary,  a  boy  must  select  the 
right  meaning  by  “  weighing  probabilities  ”  and 
pondering  the  context.  Infiections  give  additional 
scope  lor  the  hunting  and  digging  faculties.  A  boy 
has  to  disentomb  nominatives,  hunt  after  accusa¬ 
tives,  eliminate  all  manner  of  other  possible  con¬ 
structions  of  a  dative  until  he  is  forced  to  the 
“dativus  commodi,”  and  the  like.  Surely  no  one 
will  maintain  that  in  these  respects  the  training 
affonled  to  English  boys  by  their  own  uuintlected 
language  is  eijual  to  the  training  alTorded  by  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Hence  the  study  of  English  as  a  study  of  words 
will  be,  comparatively  speaking  at  all  events,  a 
failure,  and  likely  also  to  superinduce  a  petty  word- 
criticising  spirit  of  reading  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
For  these  reasons,  both  etymolcyy  and  grammar 
ought,  in  the  study  of  English,  to  be  kept  in  strict 
suliordlnation  to  the  study  of  thought  The  great 
(luestion  ought  always  to  be,  “  What  does  the  au¬ 
thor  mean  V  ”  and  the  continual  recjulrement  from 
the  pupils  ought  to  be,  “  Put  the  meaning  exactly 
into  your  own  words.”  Of  course,  directly  the 
question  is  asked,  “  What  does  the  author  mean  ?  ” 
grammar  and  etymology  will  at  once  step  in  under 
their  proper  ancillary  character,  doubly  valuable 
because  used  as  servants.  They  will  not  merely 
afford  their  usual  mental  training,  they  will  also 
disabuse  boys  of  the  notion  that  grammar  and 
etymology  arc  infernal  machines  destined  for  their 
torture. 


Wherever  grammar  and  etymology,  illnstrate  the 
laws  of  thoi^ht,  there  they  have  their  place  in 
English  studies ;  bat  where  they  do  not  illustrate, 
or  cannot  be  made  to  appear  to  boys  to  illustrate 
thought  (as,  for  instance,  where  etymology  simply  \ 
illustrates  the  laws  of  euphony),  they  ought  to  be  ^ 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight.  Thus,  if  we  take  i 
lUchard  11.  act  i.  sc.  2,  —  I 

“  Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  mtsereant,”  |  i 

I  should  think  the  derivation  of  “  miscreant  ”  far  f 
more  important  than  that  of  “  traitor,”  and  the  I 
process  of  thought  traceable  in  the  former  (or  even  !  j 
in  the  latter)  word  far  more  important  than  the  law  f 
which  drops  the  d  in  both  words.  In  the  same  ! 
passage,  a  few  lines  above,  I 

“  Each  daj  still  better  other's  happiness,”  p 

if  you  were  to  ask  young  boys  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  verse,  and  then,  when  some  careless  boys 
would  show  (as  I  think  some  would  show,  and 
know  that  some  have  shown)  that  they  bad  misun¬ 
derstood  it,  were  to  ask  them  to  parse  **  better,”  I  i 
think  even  the  average  boy,  instead  of  feeling  ; 
aggrieved  by  the  question,  would  have  a  new  light  | 
shed  upon  parsing  and  grammar,  on  finding  their  1 
aid  useful  for  the  understanding  even  of  his  native  f 
language.  I 

But  now  I  come  to  the  great  objection,  which  is,  ; 
as  I  think,  felt  by  many  old  experienced  schoolmas-  i 
ters.  “  There  is  no  work,”  they  say,  “  no  digging, 
in  all  this ;  the  boys  cannot  get  it  up ;  there ’s 
nothing  to  get  up  —  no  lexicon  to  be  turned  over, 
no  grammar  to  be  thumbed ;  the  masters  must 
lecture  the  boys ;  the  boys  are  merely  the  recip¬ 
ients,  and,  at  best,  repeaters  of  what  they  have 
received.”  j 

I  don’t  think  this  is  so.  It  is  true  there  will  be  j 

comparatively  little  turning  over  dictionaries  and  I 

very  little  use  of  grammars  in  preparing  an  English  | 

lesson.  But  is  it  not  a  most  valuable  result  that  | 

boys  should  be  taught  that  the  mere  looking-out  of  | 

words  does  not  constitute  mental  work  ?  Is  it  not  I 

work  for  boys  that  they  should  be  forced  to  think  f  ! 

that  they  should  be  obliged  to  turn  over,  not  lexi-  i 

cons,  but  thoughts,  and  perpetually  be  compelled  to 
ask  themselves,  “  Do  I  understand  this  ”  ? 

But  it  may  ^  said,  “  You  cannot  get  boys  to  do 
this.”  On  the  contrary,  —  and  this  is  almost  the 
j  only  point  on  which  I  speak  with  perfect  confidence, 

—  lam  sure  you  can.  Boys  may  not  do  it  at  first ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  kind  of  questions  j 
which  they  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  they  will  [ 
work  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  great  business  of  the  master  will  be  to 
prevent  them  from  working  too  hard,  and  from 
accumulating  a  number  of  pieces  of  philological  and  , 
grammatical  information  which,  as  not  tending  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  author,  must  be  stig¬ 
matized  as  cram.  The  derivations  alone  of  the 
worils  in  a  single  scene  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  j 

would  take  several  hours  of  a  boy’s  time.  Therefore  j 

the  master  will  not  mereljr,  with  great  self-denial, 
suppress  his  rising  inclination  to  pour  out  his  own 
superfluous  knowledge,  and  to  convert  words  into 
pegs  whereon  to  hang  his  dissertations,  he  will  I 
also  encourage  his  pupils  to  keep  to  the  point,  j 
and  nothing  but  the  point,  directing  their  labors  | 

(and  this  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  at  first,  I 

by  giving  them  at  the  conclusion  of  every  lesson  | 

some  indications  of  the  difficulties  which  they  must  I 

be  prepared  to  solve  in  the  next  lesson.  In  a  word,  | 
there  must  be  this  understanding  between  master  I 
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and  pupils :  .that  the  former,  though  he  may  ask 
more,  is  to  ^  contented  if  the  latter  shows  that 
he  understands  exactly  what  his  author  means,  and 
has  formed  an  opinion  about  the  truth  or  fakehood 
of  it  Other  questions  may  be  asked,  but  warning 
should  be  given  of  them  beforehand. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  pupik  whom  we 
left  patiently  perusing  their  Richard  II.  Last  week 
they  received  notice  of  the  questions  that  would  be 
asked,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  arise  nat¬ 
urally  from  the  passage,  most  of  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pects  to  anticipate  .without  warning.  I  turn  to 
the  bottom  boy. 

“  The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employmenU.” 

“What  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
‘  lewd  ’  ?  ”  He  answers,  or  ought  to  answer  (for 
notice  has  been  given  of  this  question),  as  his  dic¬ 
tionary  telk  him,  “  connected  with  the  laity.” 
“  What  process  of  thought  is  traceable  in  the 
change  of  meaning  which  the  word  has  under¬ 
gone  V  ”  He  cannot  answer ;  the  c^uestion  passes 
to  the  top,  and  you  are  told  that  “  it  was  thought 
that  the  laity  were  not  so  good  as  the  clergy, 
and  so  the  name  came  to  be  considered  a  re¬ 
proach.”  Perhaps  you  extract  from  another  boy 
that  “  by  degrees  the  word  came  to  express  that 
particular  kind  of  badness  which  seemed  most  un¬ 
clerical.” 

That  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  We  pass  to  a 
more  solid  question. 

“  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters  us 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come.” 

“  Explain  the  construction  in  the  second  line.  Put 
the  argument  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  showing 
the  suppressed  major.  Is  it  correct  or  incorrect  ?  ” 
This  question  brings  a  clear-headed  boy  to  the  top, 
or  near  it,  and  we  pass  on. 

“That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster’s  death 
Suggest  his  soon-beiieving  adversaries. 

And  consequently  like  a  traitor  coward 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  blood.” 

“Illustrate,  by  the  derivations  of  the  words,  the 
Shakespearian  use  of  ‘  suggest  ’  and  ‘  consequently.’  ” 

“  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts.” 

“  Give  reasons  for  justifying  or  condemning  this 
maxim.  What  are  the  two  faulty  extremes  between 
which  lies  the  virtue  patience  ?  What  is  the  mean 
between  cowardice  and  the  other  faulty  extreme  ?  ” 

“  Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast.” 

“  What  is  the  difference  between  ‘  patience  ’  and 
‘  tameness,’  ‘  tameness  ’  and  ‘  cowardice  ’  V  ” 

Then  come  two  questions  of  which  notice  has 
been  given.  “  What  marked  difference  is  there  be¬ 
tween  Richard’s  language  before  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Ireland  ?  Explain  it.  What  is  there  in 
common  between  Hamlet  and  Richard?”  After 
obtaining  satisfactory  answers,  evincing  thought  and 
study,  and  coming  not  far  short  of  the  mark,  you 
can,  if  the  class  seems  worthy  of  the  information, 
guide  them,  by  a  series  of  searching  questions  care¬ 
fully  arranged,  to  a  more  complete  answer  than  they 
have  been  able,  unassisted,  to  give. 

Then,  passing  to  the  subject  of  rhythm  — 

“  Ai  near  as  I  could  lift  him  in  that  argument” 

“  Is  there  any  rule  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  Shakespearian  Une  ?  Hotf  would  you 
scan  this  verse?  — 


“ '  Setting  aside  his  blood’s  high  royalty, 

And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege,  j 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him.  ' 

Call  him  a  slanderous  villain  and  a  coward,  j 

Which  to  mainuin  1  would  allow  him  odds  | 

And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot,’  ”  Ac. 

“  Analyze  this  sentence,  pointing  out  the  main  prop-  | 
osition  or  propositions,  parsing  ‘setting’  and  ‘let,’ 
and  expressing  the  whole  sentence  in  a  number  of 
aflirmative  and  conditional  sentences.” 

“  Ere  my  tongue 

Shull  wound  mine  honor  with  such  feeble  wrong 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear,”  Ac. 

“  Exfiand  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  two  first 
lines  into  its  simile.  Is  it  in  good  taste  ?  Give  rea- . 
sons  for  your  answer.  Explain  the  meaning  of ‘fee-  ! 
ble  wrong.’  Give  the  derivations  and  meaning  of 
‘  parle.’  What  is  the  metaphor  in  ‘  sound  so  base  a 
arle?’  What  is  the  derivation  of  ‘motive,’  and 
ow  does  the  derivation  explain  the  Shakespearian 
and  the  present  use  of  the  word  ?  ” 

I  have  forebome,  for  space’  sake,  to  show  how  the 
answers  to  such  questions,  even  when  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  would  give  evidence  of  preparation, 
above  all  of  mental,  not  merely  manual,  book-thumb¬ 
ing  preparation,  and  would  afford  to  the  teacher  a 
test  of  the  diligence  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  a  means 
of  developing  their  intelligence.  Many  may  think 
these  questions  absurdly  easy.  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  were  found  so;  but  my  experience  indicates 
that  boys  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
will  not  find  such  questions  too  easy,  and  that  for 
younger  boys  much  easier  questions  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  that  though  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  has  been  presupposed  above  in  our 
imaginary  class,  and  must  always  be  most  u.seful  in 
an  English  lesson,  yet  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  no 
more,  or  but  little  more,  useful  for  such  a  purpose 
than  a  knowledge  of  German.  It  is  certainly  possi¬ 
ble  so  to  teach  English,  even  without  the  aid  of 
Latin  or  German,  as  not  to  leave  one’s  pupils  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  been  studying  “  a  collection  of  unmean¬ 
ing  symbols.”  The  boys  may  be  told  the  meanings 
of  the  roots  “  fer,”  “  scribe,”  “  sent,”  and  hence  led 
on  to  infer,  from  the  knowledge  of  these  roots  and 
of  a  few  prefi.xes,  the  meanings  of  the  compound 
words  “  refer,”  “  suffer,”  “  infer,”  “  consent,”  “  dis¬ 
sent,”  “  a.ssent,”  “  resent,”  “  subscribe,”  “  inscribe,” 

“  describe  ” ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
learning  English  thus  than  there  is  in  learning  Latin 
thus.  There  is  less  difficulty,  for  side  by  side  with 
this  method  another  can  be  employed.  Boys  who 
know  nothing  but  the  vernacular  can  be  trained  to 
explain  many  words,  such  as  “  contract,”  by  them¬ 
selves  suggesting  different  uses  of  the  word :  “  I 
contract  my  expenditure,”  “  I  contract  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  bridge,”  “I  contract  a  debt.”  Then  from 
these  meanings  they  can  eliminate  what  is  acciden¬ 
tal  in  each,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  common 
to  all,  the  essence  of  the  word.  The  former  is  the 
deductive,  synthetic,  and  shorter,  the  latter  is  the 
inductive,  analytic,  and  more  natural  method.  A 
teacher  may  justify  his  preference,  but  not  his  neg¬ 
lect,  of  either. 

For  young  boys  (between  eleven  and  fourteen 
suppose)  it  IS  scarcely  possible  to  frame  too  easy 
questions.  One  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  to 
make  all  the  questions  illustrate  the  sense ;  and  one 
danger  never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  danger  of  insist¬ 
ing  on  too  much.  Let  your  young  pupik  read  the 
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whole  of  their  play  for  the  sake  of  the  story ;  expect 
them,  if  you  like,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  they 
think  of  King  Richard  and  of  Bolingbroke,  but  do 
not  let  them  prepare  —  do  not  let  them  imagine 
they  can  prepare  —  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  lines 
critically  in  the  course  of  a  school-term,  so  as  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  explain  the  text  thoroughly.  For  such 
a  class  questions  on  the  meanings  of  words  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  our  English  lesson,  and  will 
reveal  deep  abysses  of  ignorance. 

“  First  Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  1 
In  the  (levotioQ  of  a  subject’s  love, 

Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  iny  prince,”  ke. 

Let  US  suppose  you  have  already  asked  the  pupils 
to  parse  “  be,”  —  not,  I  fear,  an  unnecessary  ques¬ 
tion.  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  pre¬ 
cious  ’  ?  ”  “  Nice.”  “  Dear.”  “  Good.”  “  Kind.” 
You  might  annihilate  the  last  answer  by  eliciting 
from  the  class  that  a  jewel  is  called  “  a  precious 
stone ;  ”  but  as  the  word  is  somewhat  disused,  ex¬ 
cept  in  that  kind  of  maternal  colloquy  which  proba¬ 
bly  originated  some  of  the  above-mentioned  answers, 
I  think  you  would  be  forced  by  the  want  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  analysis  to  fall  back  on  “price,”  and  teach 
synthetically.  But  it  is  different  when  you  come  to 
ask,  “  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  record  ’  V  ”  Your 
answers  will  come  fast  and  thick,  and,  amid  a  heap 
of  nonsense,  i^u  will  pick  out  “  monument,”  “  book,” 
“history.”  Then,  by  suggesting  the  office  of  the 
“  recorder,”  and  asking  the  class  whether  they  have 
ever  seen  the  “  Record  Office,”  you  will  at  last  ex¬ 
tract  from  some  one  that  “  as  a  man  takes  down  the 
notes  or  record  of  a  speech  that  it  may  be  after¬ 
wards  remembered,  so  the  Power  who  rules  in 
heaven  is  asked  to  register  the  words  of  Bolingbroke 
that  they  may  never  be  forgotten.”  Then  if  you 
Uke  (but  it  is  a  luxury,  or  at  all  events,  not  a  ne¬ 
cessary)  you  can,  should  your  class  be  learning 
Latin,  point  out  to  them  how  much  trouble  they 
would  have  saved  themselves  if  they  had  remem¬ 
bered  that  “  recorder  ”  means,  “  I  call  to  mind,” 
and  hence  “  reford  ”  signifies  that  bv  which  one 
causes  one’s  self  or  others  to  recollect.  The  same  use 
first  of  analysis,  then  of  synthesis,  first  of  induction, 
then  of  deduction,  may  be  made  in  eliciting  the 
meaning  of  “  devotion.” 

Beside  being  subjected  to  such  examinations,  the 
pupils  ought  also  to  read  passages  in  class,  having 
their  faults  pointed  out  to  them,  and  receiving 
marks  for  correctness,  clearness,  and  taste.  Recita¬ 
tions,  ess.ay-writing,  and  paraphrases  are  also  most 
useful. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  ex¬ 
pressing  my  very  strong  belief  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction,  anil  of  the 
relation  between  a  metaphor  and  simile,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  expanded  into  the 
former,  ought  to  be  communicated  to  boys  earlier 
than  is  now  customary.  We  want  to  teach  boys  to 
think.  Now,  thought  has  metaphors  for  its  materi- 
i  als,  logic  for  its  tools.  And  therefore  to  set  boys  on 
I  the  study  of  thought  without  a  knowledge  of  logic 
j  or  of  metaphor,  is  to  set  them  building  a  castle  of 
shifting  sand,  —  soon  built,  soon  unbuilt.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  (1)  the  processes  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge,  or  what  we  call  the  knowledge, 
of  general  and  particular  propositions ;  (2)  the 
stages  of  such  processes  in  which  we  are  most  liable 
to  be  deceived  ;  (3)  a  few  of  the  commonest  falla¬ 
cies  corresponding  to  those  different  stages,  without 
making  boys  “  smatterers  ” ;  and  if  a  teacher  knows 
j  what  he  wants  to  teach,  and  confines  himself  to  it. 


it  may  be  taught  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  tested 
every  day  throughout  the  term.  As  regards  meta¬ 
phors,  boys  should  be  made  not  merely  to  get  up 
the  definition  of  “metaphor”  and  “simile,”  which 
is  of  little  or  no  use  by  itself,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  the  idea  of  proportion,  to  expand 
each  metaphor  into  its  simile  by  supplying  the  one 
or  two  missing  terms  of  the  proportion.  Thus,  “  the 
ship  ploughs  the  sea.”  “  How  many  terms  are  here 
given  ?  ”  _  “  Three.”  “  How  many  do  you  want 
for  the  simile?”  “Four.”  “Supply  the  missing 
term,  and ‘give  the  whole  proportion.”  “As  the 
plough  is  to  the  land,  so  is  the  ship  to  the  sea.” 
And  in  “  the  mountain  frowns,”  the  two  missing 
terms  could  of  course  be  supplied  in  the  same  way. 
This  might  be  taught  thoroughly  to  upwards  of 
sixty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  four¬ 
teen,  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overvalue  such  a  stimulant  and  test  of 
intelligence. 

After  receiving  this  preliminary  information,  a 
boy  would  need  nothing  more  in  order  to  prepare 
for  his  English  lesson  but  a  dictionary  and  a  hand¬ 
book.  I  dare  say  it  is  possible  to  find  many  faults 
in  all  existing  dictionanes  and  handbooks,  particu¬ 
larly  in  dictionaries ;  but  still,  with  such  treatises  as 
Dr.  Angus’s  “  Handbook  ”  and  Chambers’s  “  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary,”  a  teacher  can  work  away  pretty 
well.  And  when  I  hear  the  cry  for  English  teach¬ 
ing  met  with  the  cry  for  English  text-l^ks,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  of  the  old  proverb  about  the  work¬ 
man  who  found  fault  with  his  tools. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  text-books,  by 
which  I  mean  authors  edited  with  notes.  I  frankly 
avow  that,  unless  they  give  very  little  and  very 
carefully  selected  information,  they  seem  to  me 
worse  than  useless.  Of  course  I  admit  that  for 
Early  English  or  even  for  Elizabethan  writers  text¬ 
books  are  desirable.  But  it  is  evident  to  me  that,  if 
an  English  book  is  edited  with  answers  to  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  fairly  be  asked,  all  obscurities  ex¬ 
plained,  all  necessity  for  thought  removed,  then, 
though  such  books  ma^  exactly  suit  crammers  for 
Civil  Service  examinations,  they  are  useless  for  us ; 
there  is  an  end  of  the  training  which  we  desire. 
The  notes  ought  only  to  illustrate  historical  ques¬ 
tions,  explain  archaic  words  or  idioms,  give  parallel 
passages,  and  now  and  then  hints  to  direct  the 
reader  to  the  meaning  of  a  very  difficult  passage. 
They  ought  not  to  explain  fully  any  obscurities,  nor 
paraphrase  any  sentences,  nor  completely  elucidate 
any  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  “  extracts  ”  or  “  specimens,” 
except  where  Early  English  is  being  studied  mom 
for  the  words  than  the  thoughts.  In  different 
schools  the  matter  may  present  itself  under  different 
aspects;  but  at  many  middle-class  schools  there 
must  always  be  a  great  number  of  boys  who  may 
get  no  idea  of  literature  or  of  the  meaning  of  “  a 
book  ”  at  home,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessary 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
that  idea  at  school.  Even  in  the  lowest  classes  I 
should  prefer  to  use  a  book  that  should  contain  tales 
or  poems  complete  in  themselves,  however  short. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  should  not  trouble  myself 
much  about  the  “  History  of  English  Literature,” 
at  all  events  till  the  pupils  had  reached  the  highest 
classes  in  the  school,  when  such  a  study  would  im¬ 
ply  something  more  than  mere  cram.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom 
of  most  schools,  the  study  of  a  “  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  ”  would  be  little  more  than  ornamental  cram. 
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Beflides,  there  ia  the  question  of  time.  If  it  could 
be  combined  with  the  study  of  authon,  well;  but 
where  could  you  find  the  time? 

I  would  have  each  of  the  lower  classes  working 
at  two  subjects,  —  one  a  longer  book  for  home  read¬ 
ing,  the  other  a  short  poem  for  school-work.  The 
home  book  should  be  studied  for  the  book  as  a 
whole  ;  boys  should  not  be  troubled  with  detail,  but 
merely  be  examined  occasionally  in  the  plot,  chai^ 
acters,  &c.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  for  them 
the  drill  of  the  book  and  purpose  of  the  author. 
The  shorter  poem  should  be  thoroughly  studied  with 
all  minutest  details.  The  home-work  should  teach  boys 
what  is  literature,  the  school-work  what  is  thought. 
A  beginning  might  be  made  with  “  Robinson  &u- 
soe  ”  and  Byron’s  “  Sennacherib,”  or  some  other 
short,  intelligible,  and  powerful  poem ;  then  “  Ivan- 
hoe  ”  and  the  “  Armada  ” ;  then  Plutarch’s  “  Corio- 
lanus”  and  the  “  Horatius  Codes,”  Plutarch’s  “Julius 
Cajsar  ”  and  Gray’s  “  Ruin  seize  thee  ” ;  Plutarch’s 
“  Agis  and  Cleomenes  ”  and  the  “  Battle  of  Ivry  ” ; 
then  “  Marmion  ” ;  then  the  “  Allegro  ”  and  “  Pen- 
seroso,”  or  “  Comus  ” ;  then  (in  the  class  in  which 
those  bo3's  leave  who  are  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits)  Pope’s  “  Iliad  ” ;  then  part  of  the  “  P.aradise 
Ixwt  ” ;  then  part  of  the  “  Fairy  Queen  ” ;  then  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Knight’s  Tale”  or  Dante’s  “  Inferno  ”  (in  Eng¬ 
lish),  or  the  “  In  Memoriam,”  or  some  of  the  poems 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Johnson.  It  would  be  well,  if 
time  could  be  tound  for  it,  to  include  in  the  subjects 
of  the  highest  class  some  specimens  of  Early  English. 
For  though  the  study  of  Early  English  approxi¬ 
mates  to  the  cla.<!sical  studies,  yet  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  philological  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  study  of  Early  English  pronouns,  and  of  the 
cmplo^'ment  of  the  subjunctive,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  obstacles,  impediments,  and  barren¬ 
ness  which  made  Early  English  what  it  was,  con¬ 
tribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  exact  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  expressions  of  Elizabethan  and  of  Modem 
English. 

A  play  of  Shakespeare  might  be  read  during 
another  term  throughout  almost  every  class  in  the 
school.  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch’s  “  Lives  ”  are 
very  devulgarizing  books,  and  I  should  like  every 
boy  who  leaves  a  middle-class  school  JTor  business  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  suppose,  or  sixteen,  to  have  read 
three  or  four  plays  of  Shakespeare,  three  or  four 
noble  poems,  and  three  or  four  nobly  written  lives 
of  noble  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  should  therefore 
like  to  see  Plutarch’s  “  Lives  ”  in  the  hands  of  every 
English  schoolboy  ;  or,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make 
a  selection,  those  biographies  which  best  illustrate 
one’s  “  duty  toward  one’s  country.” 

Now  let  me  answer  one  objection.  It  may  he 
said,  “  The  object  you  have  described  is  desirable, 
but  can  be  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  does  not  necessitate  the  study  of  English. 
There  are  metaphors  and  syllogisms,  thoughts  as 
well  as  words,  in  the  classical  languages,  and  not  in 
English  merely.  AVhy  cannot  ail  this  be  done  in 
Latin  and  Greek  ?  ” 

I  answer,  “  Is  it  done  ?  ”  Can  any  classical  ma.s- 
ter  deny  that  often,  when  he  has  wished  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  thought  of  his  author,  some  enveloping 
difficulty  of  ov  or  jitf  has  extinguished  the  thought  in 
a  mist  of  words  i  Of  course  you  meant  to  point 
out  to  your  pupils  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
Ilissus  is  as  important  as,  or  more  important  than 
the  Mississippi ;  that,  whether  it  be  Brasidas  with 
five  hundred  men,  or  Napoleon  with  five  hundred 
thousand,  it  matters  nothing  as  regards  the  princi¬ 


ples  on  which  cities  and  battles  are  won  or  lost ;  you 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  your  pupils  feel  the 
exquisite  Sophoclean  irony  which  sets  poor  strutting 
Oedipus  spinning  like  a  cockchafer  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  gods  and  men ;  but  did  you  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  you  have  almost  persuaded  yourself  that  you 
did ;  but  a  regard  for  truth  must  induce  you  to  con¬ 
fess,  on  second  thoughts,  that  Brasidas  was  smoth¬ 
ered  in  his  case,  and  the  Sophoclean  irony  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  tribrach  in  the  fifth  foot.  Or,  if  you 
thought  of  it,  you  found  it  was  getting  late,  and  you 
could  not  do  your  forty  lines,  or  your  page  and  a 
half,  unless  you  “  kept  to  the  point.” 

Classical  scholars  are  like  Alpine  travellers,  who 
ascend  a  mountain  on  the  pretext  of  a  glorious  pros¬ 
pect,  or  scientific  observations ;  but  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  climbers  find  that  when  they  have 
reached  the  top  they  are  too  tired  to  see  anything, 
and  that  it  is  so  late  that  there  is  nothing  to  see ; 
and  then,  coming  down  again  by  the  most  difficult 
way  they  can  select,  they  secretly  confide  to  their 
most  intimate  friends  their  private  conviction  that 
the  exercise  is  the  great  thing  after  all. 

No  doubt  Latin  and  Greek  might  be  taught  much 
better  than  they  often  are.  I  do  not  envy  the 
teacher  who  can  teach  them,  witliout  obliging  his 
pupils  to  “  weigh  probabilities  ” ;  but,  for  the  study 
of  thought,  English  is  evidently  more  ready  to  our 
hand,  because  in  other  languages  that  study  cannot 
commence  till  they  have  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish. 

I  do  not  think  that  English  can  ever  supersede 
or  do  the  work  of  Latin  and  Greek,  even  for  boys 
who  leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Latin 
and  Greek  may  be  unable  to  do  the  work  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  am  convinced  that  the  study  of  English  may 
be  undertaken  so  as  to  interest,  stimulate,  and  de¬ 
velop  the  student;  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  discipline  and  competition  of  very  large 
classes ;  that  its  success,  as  aim  the  success  of  other 
studies,  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  taught,  but  that,  even  when  taught  tenta¬ 
tively  by  those  who  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
hints  how  to  teach  it  better,  it  may  produce  results 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

THE  SOUL  TRAP. 

BT  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 

1.  CONCERNING  BAIilSOA,  THE  rEARL-FISHER,  AND  Ills 

DAUGIITEK  MAKMI.  ALSO  THE  BLIND  MAX-MAKEK  IS 

INTRODUCED. 

TuRouonocT  all  Samoa  there  was  no  woman  so 
lieautiful  as  Marmi,  the  daughter  of  Barisoa,  the 
pearl-fisher.  She  was  tall  and  graceful  as  the  palm ; 
tier  eyes,  beaming,  and  soft,  and  bright,  were  like 
stars  reflected  in  water ;  her  teeth  were  of  exquisite 
whiteness,  her  lips  cool  and  ruddy  as  those  of  the 
pink  casca  shell,  and  her  hair,  blacker  than  ebony, 
and  softer  than  newly  combed  flax,  hung  down 
below  her  waist.  Better  than  all,  her  mind  was 
pure  as  her  body,  and  her  heart  seemed  not  to  have 
hardened  in  the  least  since  the  time  when  she  lay  a 
little  suckling  at  her  mother’s  breast 

It  would  have  been  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  creature  had  been  without  admirers.  Wherever 
she  went  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  were  drawn 
towards  her,  and  few  of  them  but  knew  the  path  to 
Barisoa’s  hut  on  the  beach,  whither  they  had  been 
to  entreat  of  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In 
such  cases  there  not  unfrequently  arises  ill  feeling 
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ami  jealousy  amongst  the  various  suitors ;  but  here 
this  was  impossible.  The  old  man  favored  one  not 
in  the  least  more  than  another,  replying  to  their  suit 
in  exactly  the  same  ■vrords,  —  “  My  daughter  has  no 
mind  for  marrying.”  When  they  turned  to  Marmi 
to  see  what  effect  the  old  man’s  answer  had  with 
her,  she  returned  their  glances  with  a  look  of  such 
artless  gravity  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  for 
them  to  take  their  departure  as  they  came,  vowing 
that  they  should  die  broken-hearted.  Had  they  all 
kept  their  vow,  the  number  of  gray-haire<l  warriors, 
fathers  of  lusty  sons  and  daughters  living  in  Samoa 
twenty  years  afterwanls,  would  have  been  less  by 
fifty  at  the  very  least. 

Rad  Marmi,  then,  no  companion  but  her  father  ? 
Was  she  motherless  ?  Yes,  her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  quite  a  little  child.  How  then  ?  Did 
i  her  father  leave  her  all  alone  in  the  hut  on  the 
heath,  while  he  was  plying  for  shells  miles  away  ? 
Were  those  young  fellows  who  came  so  pjissionately 
to  woo  her,  one  and  all  of  them,  so  scrupulously 
honest  as  to  find  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  carry  off  a  prize  so  ill  guarded  ? 
No,  indeed ;  to  all  these  questions  no.  The  young 
men  of  Samoa  were  but  as  other  young  men, 
neither  worse  nor  better,  so  that,  had  they  discovered 
1  the  chance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  evening 
j  Barisoa  would  have  returned  to  his  hut  to  find  it 
!  empty.  But  they  did  not  discover  the  opportunity. 

I  All  day  long,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  tiH  the  time 
!  of  its  setting,  Marmi  was  never  without  a  protector. 
Straight  of  limb  as  Marmi  herself  was  this  guardian, 
and  handsome,  and  he  was  a  man,  a  young  man, 
whose  beartl  w'as  no  longer  than  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail.  He  was  the  young  woman’s  constant 
companion.  While  she  sat  within  the  hut  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  he  sat  without  by  the  door,  in  the 
I  shadow  of  the  eaves,  weaving  grass  mats,  and  sing- 
i  ing  such  songs  as  he  knew  that  she  loved.  When 
j  she  walked  abroad  he  walked  with  her;  when  at 
j  night  she  retired  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hut, 
i  his  body  was  the  threshold  of  her  chamber-door. 

Who,  then,  was  this  privileged  one  ?  Was  it 
Marmi’s  brother?  She  had  no  brother,  nor  any 
male  relatives  except  old  folks,  her  father  and  her 
mother’s  kindred.  Then  this  constant  companion 
must  have  been  her  husband,  and  that  renuirk  of  her 
father’s  as  to  her  having  no  mind  for  marrying  was 
but  a  grim  joke !  Nay,  to  this  guess  as  well  as  the 
others ;  she  was  unmarried ;  and  when  her  father 
stated  that  she  was  disinclined  to  take  a  husband  he 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth.  Who  and  wh.at,  then, 
was  this  handsome  young  fellow,  M.armi’s  constant 
companion  ? 

A  blind  man.  You  would  never  have  suspected 
it  even  had  you  looked  closely  into  his  face,  for  his 
sightless  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  without  flaw  or 
fault  as  to  their  shape  and  color.  They  were  not 
eyes  turned  to  stone,  as  blind  eyes  generally  appear, 
but  rather  like  living  eyes,  awake  while  the  spirit 
slept,  and  wandering  hither  and  thither  aimlessly  and 
without  guidance.  How  this  poor  young  fellow 
came  to  be  so  intimate  with  the  pearl-fisher’s  family 
is  easily  told. 

Twelve  years  before,  and  while  Barisoa’s  wife 
was  yet  alive,  the  pearl-fisher  being  out  alone  in  his 
canoe,  spied  at  a  little  distance  a  tiny  craft  seeming¬ 
ly  empty  and  rocking  with  the  tide,  moving  this 
way  and  that  as  the  current  carried  it  Pulling 
toward  it,  Barisoa  found  it  to  be  a  canoe  of  strange 
make,  not  such  as  the  Samoans  use,  but  more  like 
a  sampan  of  Borneo.  When  the  old  fisherman 


approached  it,  however,  to  his  amazement  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  empty,  but  in  it,  calmly 
reposing  at  full  length  at  the  bottom,  was  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old.  The  child  was  asleep,  so 
soundly,  indeed,  that  although  Barisoa  lifted  him  into 
his  own  boat  and  shook  him,  and  called  to  him  loud¬ 
ly,  he  did  not  rouse,  but  remained  like  one  who  had 
been  strongly  drugged;  a  suspicion  his  half-open 
eyes  and  heavy  condition  favored. 

Barisoa  was  overjoyed  at  his  discovery.  To  find 
a  sound  boat  was  lucky,  but  to  discover  it  tenanted 
by  a  healthy  looking,  strong-limbed  boy  was  a  prize 
indeed.  Such  a  boy  could  not  be  bought  for  twenty 
strings  of  beads  —  he  would  sell  for  fifteen  any  day. 
There  was  no  more  fishing  that  afternoon  for  Bari¬ 
soa;  he  pushed  swiftly  for  the  shore,  towing  the 
strange  boat  at  the  stern  of  his  own,  and  carried  the 
child  in  his  arms  to  his  hut,  for  the  powerful  drug 
still  held  him,  and  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand. 

“  Here  is  a  prize,  wife,”  he  cried,  as  she  came  out 
to  meet  him.  And  when  his  wife  saw  the  child  and 
heard  the  story  that  related  to  its  finding,  she  was 
as  delighted  as  her  husband,  and  instantly  began 
discussing  with  him  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
selling  the  prize  for  its  worth.  You  would  have 
supposed  that  tlie  presence  of  her  own  little  daughter 
Marini  (who  at  that  time  was  about  of  an  age  with 
the  strange  child)  would  have  prompted  some  feel¬ 
ing  of  compassion  in  her  heart ;  but  she  was  a  selfish 
woman,  and  a  fit  mate  for  her  husband,  who  was 
greeily  as  a  shark. 

“  Who  does  he  belong  to?  Where  does  he' come 
from  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  jiearl-fisher’s  wife ;  “  he  is  old 
enough  to  tell  us  all  about  it ;  that  •  is,  if  he  speaks 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  he  is 
but  a  sleepy  headed  one  or  he  would  have  opened 
his  eyes  betbrc  this.  I  will  wake  him  and  ask  him  a 
few  questions.” 

So  she  took  the  child  from  her  husband  and  c.illed 
loudly  into  his  ear,  .and  finding  that  this  had  no 
eifect  on  him,  she  shook  him  and  pinched  him,  and 
spitefully  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  but 
she  could  make  nothing  of  him. 

“  Let,  him  lay  there  a  little  while ;  perhaps  he  will 
come  to  his  senses  if  we  leave  him  alone  with  our 
Marmi,”  said  Barisoa.  “  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  shell  in  which  I  found  my  pearl.” 

But  they  had  not  been  long  down  at  the  water’s 
edge  together  before  little  Marmi  came  running 
towards  them,  crying  out  that  the  pretty  boy  had 
awoke,  or  else  th.at  he  was  talking  and  walking  in 
his  sleep.  It  was  the  latter,  Marmi  thought,  because 
he  touched  the  walls  with  his  hands,  and  felt  about 
them  as  though  to  find  a  way  out.  They  asked 
Marmi  what  he  had  said,  but  this  question  she  could 
not  answer:  “He  talks  so  strange,”  remarked  the 
child,  “  like  the  men  who  wear  the  red  st,ars  on  their 
cheeks,  and  who  come  here  to  buy  pearls.”  It  was 
the  Figians  who  wore  red  stars  on  their  cheeks,  but 
Barisoa  knew  that  his  little  daughter  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,  for  the  boy  was  not  nearly  so  black  as  the 
people  of  Figi,  and  the  canoe  he  was  found  in  was 
of  a  much  ruder  sort  than  the  Figians  build. 
“  However,  we  shall  soon  see,”  said  the  fisherman’s 
wife ;  “  if  he  is  sufficiently  awake  to  walk  and  talk, 
I  ’ll  warrant  we  will  speedily  make  him  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  himself.” 

As  the  pearl-fisher  and  his  wife  neared  their  hut, 
they  saw  that  the  boy  had  found  a  way  out  of  it, 
and  was  standing  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  turn¬ 
ing  his  face  this  way  and  that,  while  he  cried  pite¬ 
ously,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
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“  Stop  that !  ”  exclaimed  rough  old  Barisoa,  tak¬ 
ing  the  Ixiy  by  the  shoulder ;  “  how  dare  you  make 
80  much  noise  ?  If  you  have  anything  to  lament, 
tell  us  what  it  is.  How  came  you  ^rifl  at  sea 
alone  in  a  canoe  ? 

But  the  boy  started,  and  turned  his  scared,  strange- . 
looking  eyes  towards  Barisoa  when  he  beard  nis 
harsh  voice,  and  then  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  more  violent  than  before,  and  wrung  his  hands, 
and  cried  out  in  a  tongue  that  neither  Barisoa  nor 
his  wife  had  ever  heard  before. 

“  1  believe  it  is  as  our  Marmi  says,”  exclaimed 
the  woman ;  “  the  little  fool  is  still  asleep ;  see, 
although  he  turns  his  face  this  way,  his  eyes  do  not 
move.”  And  as  she  spoke  she  placed  the  tip  of  her 
finger  to  the  child’s  eyes  and  touched  them.  Then 
she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

“  Your  great  pearl  is  indeed  a  prize  !  ”  said  she, 

“  such  prizes  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  fools.” 

But  Barisoa  did  not  quite  see  what  his  wife 
meant.  “  If  fools  arc  so  lucky,  it  is  idle  straining 
after  wisdom,”  he  replied,  knowingly. 

But  she  laughed  more  derisively  than  before. 

“  The  boy  is  blind,”  .said  she. 

The  ncai'l-fisher  could  not  believe  it  until  he  him¬ 
self  had  touched  the  strangc-looking  eyes,  and  then 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  what  his  wife  said 
was  true. 

“  I  am  indeed  a  fool,”  he  exclaimed,  passionately; 

“  I  have  bitten  at  the  bait  that  was  spread  for  me. 
Because  this  brat  was  blind  and  useless,  his  friends 
sent  him  adrift  to  sink  or  swim,  as  the  gods  were 
willing.  It  was  my  ill  luck  to  discover  him.  I  am 
a  doomed  man.  All  my  little  savings  must  go  to 
support  this  helpless  creature  ;  as  long  as  I  live  he 
will  hang  like  a  stone  at  my  neck  and  drag  me 
down.” 

“  That  is  if  you  continue  to  be  a  fool,”  his  wife 
whispered.  “  No  one  saw  you  bring  him  here,  — 
take  him  away  again.  Pack  your  great  pearl  in 
his  shell  and  ^ve  him  back  to  the  mercy  of  the 
sea.” 

But,  low  as  she  spoke,  little  Marmi  heard  what 
she  said. 

“  Ah !  ”  said  she,  “  but  will  the  gods  who  were  so 
kind  as  to  guide  him  to  where  mther  found  him 
take  charge  of  him  again  ?  Maybe  that,  having 
seen  him  taken  off  the  water,  they  may  not  think 
of  looking  for  him  any  more,  and  he  may  starve 
and  die.” 

The  mother  made  a  gesture  of  imp.atience  hear¬ 
ing  her  daughter  talk  so;  but  Barisoa,  who  loved 
Marmi  very  much,  was  inclined  to  regard  what  she 
had  said  with  greater  seriousness. 

“  Well,  my  child,  and  suppose  that  the  gods 
should  cease  to  regard  him,  and  he  should  die,” 
said  he. 

But  Marmi,  instead  of  answering,  lifted  her  bright 
eyes,  and  for  an  instant  regarded  her  father  through 
the  tears  that  filled  them ;  then  she  caught  one  of 
the  blind  boy’s  hands  in  both  her  own,  and  wept  as 
he  was  weeping,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  Wife  !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  pearl-fisher,  “  give 
him  some  food ;  he  must  stay  here  with  us.” 

“  For  how  long  must  he  stay  ?  ”  rejoined  she, 
gruniblingly.  She  would  have  rebelled  against  her 
husband’s  command  only  that  she  knew  his  temper. 

“Just  as  long  as  Marmi  pleases,”  he  replied, 
shortly. 

“  That  will  be  forever,”  e.xclaimed  the  Jittle  girl, 
clapping  her  hands  joyfully. 


“  That  will  be  for  about  a  week  or  less,  —  for 
about  as  long  a  time  as  it  would  take  for  her  to  tire 
of  a  new  toy,”  thought  the  old  woman  with  great  ' 
satisfaction.  However,  she  said  no  more. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  Muama  (for  so 
it  was  the  wish  of  ^larmi  that  the  blind  boy  should 
be  named)  became  a  member  of  the  pearl-fisher’s  I 
family.  As  to  the  duration  of  his  stay,  Marmi’s  ' 
rcdictions  certainly  esune  nigher  realization  than 
er  mother’s ;  for  there,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  : 
years,  he  still  remained,  and  there,  as  it  appeared, 
he  was  likely  to  remain,  for  his  affliction  had  long  : 
since  won  him  a  place  in  old  Barisoa’s  heart  as  ' 
warm  as  was  possible  with  a  man  so  cold  and  cal-  <  | 
culating,  and  so  far  from  Marmi  tiring  of  Muama’s  I  i 
society,  each  day  found  their  mutual  love  increas-  l| 
ing.  It  was  love  without  whispering,  that  which  | 
existed  between  these  young  people.  Sweetheart-  ! 
ing,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  never  for  a  moment  entered  their  heads. 
When  Marmi  bade  her  father  good  morning  she 
kissed  him,  and  she  kissed  Muama,  and  at  night 
before  she  retired  to  her  little  inner  chamber  she 
kissed  them  again,  and  they  kissed  her.  She  had 
done  so  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  she  did  so  i 
now  that  she  was  eighteen,  and  the  first  kiss  that  ‘ 
she  had  bestowed  on  her  blind  companion,  and  the  ; 
one  she  pressed  on  his  cheek  this  morning,  as  it  ' 
were,  were  exactly  of  the  same  quality.  So  it  was  ' 
with  him.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  ! 
never  seen  her,  and  years  and  years  since  her  un-  ; 
varying  kindness  for  him  had  filled  him  with  love  | 
and  gratitude,  and  he  could  be  no  more  than  full. 
He  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  the  constant  talk  ' 
about  her  beauty,  —  her  silky  tresses,  and  her  pearly  ! 
teeth,  and  since  they  seemed  such  precious  posses-  | 
sions  he  was  glad  that  they  were  hers ;  but,  beyond  | 
this,  they  were  of  no  account  with  him.  It  was  not  | 
the  perfect  shape  of  her  mouth  that  made  her  words  ^ 
so  sweet,  nor  the  silky  fringes  of  her  eyes  that 
made  them  so  watchful  of  his  comfort.  She  would  i 
have  been  the  same  to  him  had  she  been  as  ugly  as  ' 
she  was  beautiful.  So  they  lived  together,  —  Bar¬ 
isoa  and  his  daughter,  and  Muama. 

liluama  was  no  burden  to  the  pearl-fisher ;  he  was 
profit  rather,  for,  instructed  by  the  old  man,  he  had 
long  since  learnt  the  trade  of  shell-polishing,  and 
Marmi  had  taught  him  how  to  weave  gra.ss  mats. 
Barisoa  was  pretty  comfortable ;  he  worked  when 
he  felt  inclined,  and  took  his  ease  as  it  suited  him, 
and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal  or  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  Besides,  he  was  blest  with  that 
content  that  falls  on  a  man  who  is  well  off,  and  is 
waiting  for  better  times,  and  tolerably  sure  of  their 
happening.  “Marmi  had  no  mind  lor  marrying,” 
he  said,  constantly :  but  that  was  to  the  poor  woo¬ 
ing  fellows  who  came  courting  her.  What  Barisoa 
was  waiting  for,  and  what  in  his  heart  he  knew 
would  presently  come,  was  a  more  splendid  offer  for 
his  daughter’s  hand.  “  Why  should  I  part  with  what 
is  so  useful  to  me  without  getting  something  as  good 
or  better  in  return  ?  ”  argued  the  selfish  fefiow. 

“  True,  any  of  these  working  gallants  might  take  her 
and  trick  her  finely,  in  anklets  and  necklaces,  and 
make  her  comfortable,  but  if  he  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  that,  of  what  use  would  it  all  be  to  me  ? 

If  she  went  away  I  verily  believe  that  Muama  would 
go  too,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  ungrateful  fellow 
thinks  more  of  her  than  of  me.  Then  I  should  be 
left  alone  to  work  by  myself,  and  cook  for  myself,  all 
the  rest  of  my  life.  It  would  be  another  business  if 
a  rich  man  came  to  woo  her.  He  would  be  glad  to 
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make  me  such  a  present  as  would  enable  me  to  sell 
my  old  boat  and  sit  at  my  case  as  long  as  1  lived. 
Should  such  a  one  come,  he  would  receive  as  short 
j  an  answer  as  the  othera  were  sent  packing  with ; 
but  of  a  diflerent  sort,  a  very  different  sort !  ” 

But  the  wily  old  pearl-fisher  kept  these  reflections 
snug  in  his  selfish  heart,  and  went  about  his  bu.sincss 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  satisfied ;  and  blind 
Muama  sat  singing,  and  weaving  his  mats,  and  Mar- 
mi  dressed  the  fo^  and  kept  the  house  in  order, 
and  all  was  harmony  and  peace. 

II.  THE  SE.V  SENDS  M.VRMI  A  GALLANT  SUITOR. 

One  day  a  sudden  ending  came  to  this  content 
and  tranquillity,  — sudden  as  that  which  falls  on  the 
tender  plants  and  blossoms  when  the  summer  hurri¬ 
cane  sweeps  over  them. 

The  wooer  whom  Barisoa  had  so  patiently  awaited 
came  at  last,  —  a  noble  suitor,  being  a  personage  no 
less  important  than  the  king’s  cousin,  and,  moreover, 
a  man  whose  wealth  could  be  reckoned  only  by  peo¬ 
ple  well  skilled  in  figures  and  mighty  calculations. 
True,  he  was  an  old  man,  old  as  Barisoa  himself,  or 
very  nearly :  “  But  what  of  that  'i  He  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  make  me  such  a  present  as  will  keep 
me  comfortably,  since  he  himself  is  growing  feeble, 
and  understands  the  treatment  that  agrees  with  old 
age,”  argued  the  selfish  old  iiearl-fisher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  Tara  came 
courting  pretty  Marmi  as  the  others  had  done. 
Widespread  as  was  the  fame  of  JIarmi’s  beauty,  it 
had  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  king’s  cousin ;  nor  was 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  E.^cept  when  he  was  shut 
in  bis  house,  counting  his  gains  and  laying  plans 
for  their  increase,  he  was  out  on  the  sea  in  his  great 
sailing  canoe,  traiheking  in  merchandise  from  island 
to  island. 

The  accident  that  brought  this  great  merchant 
prince  face  to  face  with  Marmi,  arose,  indeed,  from 
the  fact  of  Tara  lieing  a  famous  sea  voyager ;  for  one 
day  —  the  day  of  disaster  just  mentioned  —  the  big- 
masted  canoe,  when  returning  heavily  freighted,  to 
Samoa,  struck  on  a  hidden  rock,'  and  filled  so  fast, 
that  the  sailors,  to  save  their  lives,  jumjied  over¬ 
board,  and  swam  for  the  shore.  Those  who  could  not 
swim  trusted  their  precious  lives  to  planks  and  bas¬ 
kets,  and  among  these  latter  was  Tara,  who,  great 
captain  as  he  was,  was  glad  to  share  a  spare  mast 
with  one  of  his  slave  royrers.  He  generously  offered 
the  slave  his  liberty  if  he  would  get  oft',  and  leave 
him  all  the  mast  to  himself ;  pointing  out  how  advan¬ 
tageous  the  terms  were,  since  a  slave’s  life  was  worth 
a  good  three  hundred  dollars,  whereas  the  whole 
mast,  let  alone  half  of  it,  was  not  worth  five.  But 
the  slave  was  a  great  dull  fellow,  and,  instead  of  im¬ 
mediately  and  thankfully  dropping  into  the  water 
amongst  the  sharks,  leaving  the  whole  mast  to  his 
master,  he  took  to  arguing  that,  since  half  the  spar 
was  worth  so  little,  and  Tara  so  rich,  it  would  be  no 
great  sacrifice  if  he  yielded  it  up  entirely,  and  gave 
so  jMior  a  fellow  as  he  the  slave  was  a  chance  of  sav¬ 
ing  his  life.  It  was  just  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Barisoa’s  boat  hove  in  sight,  when,  waiting  until  it 
came  quite  close,  so  that  he  could  climb  into  it,  Tara 
graciously  granted  the  jirayer  of  his  slave,  and  left 
him  the  whole  of  the  spar,  to  sink  or  swim  on  it. 

Tara  was  a  man  altogether  unused  to  hardshiji, 
and  the  hour  he  had  passed  on  the  mast  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  together  with  the  constant  fright  lest 
he  should  presently  tumble  or  be  pushed  off  by  the 
slave  (who  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  and,  had  he  been 
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so  evil  disposed,  could  have  taken  up  the  withered 
old  merchant  prince  by  the  scrufl'  of  his  neck  easily 
as  though  he  were  a  kitten),  had  much  shaken  his 
nerves,  and  when  Barisoa  learnt  who  it  was  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  saving,  he  treated  him  with 
great  deference,  and,  rowing  him  ashore,  invited  him 
to  his  hut  to  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Shivering 
with  cold,  and  with  all  his  finery  clinging  to  him, 
Tara  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  pearl-fisher’s  hospital- 
ity. 

“  I  shall  come  in  for  a  nice  little  reward  for  doing 
the  king’s  cousin  this  service,”  thought  the  wily  Bari¬ 
soa  ;  therefore,  he  set  the  best  he  had  in  the  house 
before  his  guest,  and  bade  his  daughter  bestir  her-- 
self  to  make  him  comfortable.  This  Marmi  did,  and 
as  the  crafty  pearl-fisher  observed  the  open-eyed 
amazement  with  which  the  merchant  watched  the 
handsome  maiden  tripping  to  and  fro,  bis  thoughts 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  do  still 
more  honors  to  Tara,  helping  him  to  the  choicest  bits 
of  the  baked  chicken,  and  producing  from  a  cool 
hole  in  the  floor  ajar  of  rare  old  palm  wine.  M’hen 
the  great  man  had  tasted  once,  and  tasted  it  again, 
and  pronounced  it  e.xcellent,  Barisoa  suggested  that 
!^Iarmi  should  sing  to  them,  if  Tara  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  her. 

The  king’s  cousin,  so  far  from  objecting,  seconded 
Barisoa’s  reijuest  with  a  warmth  that  made  the  dam¬ 
sel  cast  down  her  eyes,  while  those  of  the  cunning 
old  fisher  twinkled  again.  “  Sing  while  our  noble 
guest  finishes  his  meal,”  her  father  said ;  but,  strangely 
enough,  no  sooner  had  Marmi  raised  her  sweet  voice 
than  the  merchant’s  dinner  was  finished ;  nay,  the 
morsel  cut  for  his  next  mouthful  remained  uneaten. 

If  Barisoa  had  really  intended  that  Marmi’s  singing 
should  give  a  zest  to  the  guest’s  appetite,  his  design 
miscarried  utterly.  Ears  the  merchant  had,  eyes  he 
had,  and  his  jaws  went  through  the  mechanical  mo¬ 
tions  of  mastication,  but  Marmi’s  delicate  cookery 
went  for  nothing  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  eating 
fish,  or  chicken,  or  taro,  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
to  have  told.  He  was  enraptured,  and  looked  like 
a  man  enchanted,  —  symptoms  that  were  not  lost  on 
Barisoa,  who  bowed  his  head  over  his  dish  that  he 
might  conceal  the  joy  that  lighted  his  countenance. 

“  Peace,  my  daughter,”  he  cried ;  “  thy  singing  dis¬ 
tracts  our  guest’s  appetite.  Get  thee  gone  a  little 
while.” 

But  the  smitten  Tara  at  once  objected.  “  O  no, 
no,”  cried  he,  with  an  eagerness  that  was  sweeter  1 
music  to  the  father’s  greedy  ear  than  his  daughter's  J 
choicest  singing,  “  thou  art  indeed  wrong,  my  friend ;  | 

never  before  have  I  so  deliglitfully  feasted.”  | 

But  Marmi,  who  was  obedience  itself,  went  out  as  j 
her  father  had  bidden,  leaving  him  and  the  old  mer-  I 
chant  alone ;  and,  while  the  two  elders  talked  to-  ■ 
gether,  Marmi  and  Muama  sat  without  the  hut,  in  | 
the  shadow  of  the  eaves.  Marmi  found  her  old  com¬ 
panion  there  busy  with  his  basket-weaving,  and  she  1 
sat  herself  down  beside  him,  and  told  him  all  that  I 
had  passed,  laughing  innocently  when  she  came  to  ] 
that  part  of  the  narrative  where  her  singing  had 
spoilt  the  guest’s  appetite,  and  her  father  h.ad  sent  j 
her  away.  _  .  I ! 

“  And  that  is  the  voice  you  praise  so  !  ”  exclaimed  '  | 
the  maiden,  with  mock  seriousness ;  “  how  indifferent  j  I 
a  judge  of  singing  you  must  be,  dear  Muama !  I  { j 
must  be  careful  liow  I  venture  on  such  p.astimc  again.  I  j 
My  voice  must  be  harsher  even  than  the  croak  of  j  j 
the  sedge  firog,  since  it  spoils  the  appetite  of  a  hun-  j  j 
gry  man.”  |  j 

But  Muama  was  in  no  mood  for  playful  talk.  j 
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While  she  was  speaking,  his  work  had  slid  out  of  his 
unconscious  hand,  and  his  face  was  strangely  trou¬ 
bled.  Never  before  had  Marmi  seen  him  so  af- 
fecte<l. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Muama  ?  ”  she  asked,  ten¬ 
derly. 

But  jVIuama  was  still  silent.  Presently,  however, 
taking  in  bis  own  the  little  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
said  he,  in  a  trembling  whisper, — 

“  We  love  each  other  dearly,  do  we  not,  Gianni  ?  ” 

Now,  as  before  remarked,  the  love  that  e.xisted  be¬ 
tween  these  yortng  people  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
affeets  whispering.  It  hail  grown  naturally,  as 
flowers  grow  iii  the  forest  tangle,  eourting  not  ob¬ 
servation,  but  knowing  neither  shame  nor  fear  of 
discovery.  Therefore  the  young  woman  was  not  a  ■ 
little  surprised  that  Muama  should  so  addres.s  her, 
and  answered  him  freely  and  unblushingly,  — 

“  We  have  ever  loved  each  other,  my  dear  broth¬ 
er,  and  we  ever  will.  Is  it  not  the  command  of  the 
go<ls  that  we  should  do  so  ?  ” 

But  this  reply  seemed  to  convey  to  ^luama  but 
small  comfort.  Strangely  enough  indeed  (or  so 
thought  Mamii),  he  appeared  alarmed  that  she 
should  so  openly  declare  her  love  for  him. 

“  Hush,  ilarml !  ”  he  said,  in  the  same  troubled 
whisper,  and  drawing  her  closer  towards  him,  at  the 
sanie  time  raising  his  forefinger  to  enjoin  her  si¬ 
lence.  Then  he  leant  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  expression  of 
his  countenance',  that  he  was  intently  listening.  As 
with  all  who  are  blind,  his  sense  of  he.aring  was  very 
acute,  and  though  Marmi  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  proceeding  from 
the  interior  of  the  hut,  Muama’s  quick  ears  served 
him  with  more  cruel  fidelity.  What  he  heard 
caused  his  lip  to  turn  ashy  pale,  and  his  blind  eyes 
to  quiver.  Drawing  Marmi  yet  closer  to  his  side,  he 
whispred,  sobbingly,  — 

“  O  my  sister !  O  my  dear  love !  how  shall  I  part 
with  thee  ?  ” 

And  before  she  could  answer,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  say,  she  heard  her  father  calling  her.  She  would 
have  disengaged  her  hand  at  once  from  Muama’s 
grasp  and  obeyed,  but  the  young  man  detained  her. 

“  Tell  me,  Marmi,”  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
earnestness,  “tell  me  that  you  will  never  forsake 
me.  Make  me  that  promise,  Gianni.  Let  ipe  hear 
you  once  again  say  that,'  as  we  have  always  loved 
each  other,  so  we  ever  will.” 

“  So  we  ever  will,  dear  Muama,”  repe.atcd  Marmi, 
sorely  bewildered.  “  But  how  is  this,  my  brother  ? 
Who  could  desire  so  cruel  a  thing  as  that  we  should 
be  parted  ?  Surely  my  father — ” 

But  at  this  moment  her  father’s  voice  was  heard 
calling  her  again,  and  not  without  some  impatience ; 
and  gently  breaking  away  from  her  companion,  she 
entered  the  house. 

There  she  found  her  father  and  Tara,  his  mighty 
guest,  not  sitting  as  such,  and  with  the  boanl  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  close  beside  each  other  as  old  and 
equal  friends.  What  passed  at  that  long  interview 
between  the  father  and  daughter  and  the  rich  old 
merchant  prince  need  not  here  be  told.  It  was  full 
of  strange  and  st.artling  revelations,  however.  As  for 
Barisoa,  he  was  doomed  to  the  bitter  discovery  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  had  all  along  supposed  himself  to 
be,  master  of  his  daughter’s  heart  and  soul,  while  the 
innocent  eyes  of  the  young  woman  were  opned  to 
the  fact  that  her  father  was  that  sordid  wretch  who 
would  barter  her  for  his  gain.  The  high  and  mighty 
Tara,  too,  had  a  discovery  to  make.  Never  yet  in 


all  his  vast  exprience  has  he  paid  unsuccessful 
court  to  a  woman,  and  now  he  found  that  his  fierce 
and  suddenly  engendered  passion  was  in  danger  of 
burning  to  waste  because,  of  a  miserable,  beggarly, 
blind  mat-maker,  who,  from  his  relations  with,  and 
depndence  on,  the  parl-fisher’s  family,  should  be 
of  no  more  account  than  a  dog. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  prson  last  mentioned, 
not  one  word  of  the  somewhat  stormy  di.«cussion  was 
lost  on  him.  As  he  sat  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
hut,  with  his  mat-work  hanging  idly  in  his  hands, 
and  his  ear  closely  pressed  .against  a  chink,  the 
changes  in  his  counten.ance  were  wonderful  to  be¬ 
hold.  It  w.as  like  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  —  by  various  winds,  one  of  which 
fanned  it  into  a  fair  and  brilliant  flame,  while  others, 
puffing  at  it  gustily,  buffeted  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  beat  down  the  hopeful  fire,  and  blackened  it,  and 
strove  to  turn  it  to  cold  ashes.  The  ill  winds  were 
the  voices  of  old  Barisoa  .and. his  princely  guest,  the 
one  prsuading  poor  Marmi,  and  the  other  threat¬ 
ening  her ;  while  the  fair  wind  was  that  of  Marmi 
herself,  answering  them  frankly,  and  withal  with 
such  quiet  firmness,  that,  while  the  blind  listener 
w.aa  filled  with  gratitude,  the  other  two  were  pres¬ 
ently  silenced,  and  went  away  together  towards  the 
town,  slowly  walking  and  talking. 

Then  Marmi  joined  Muama.  Danger  had  made 
her  hold.  In  the  presence  of  her  father  and  Tara 
she  had  stood  firm  and  tearless,  but  now  that  they 
were  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  poor 
frieird,  she  gave  way  to  her  pent-up  sorrow ;  and, 
twining  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  resting  her 
forehead  on  his  shoulder,  she  sobbed  and  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

^luama  did  not  weep.  Had  it  been  as  of  old, 
and  Marmi  had  exhibited  such  distress,  her  compan¬ 
ion  would  have  cried  with  her  out  of  pure  sorrow 
for  her  grief.  But  it  was  not  .as  of  old.  The  long, 
pleasant  dream  had  ended,  and  he  was  rudely 
shocked  to  a  sense  of  stern  reality.  He  awoke  a 
man,  however.  The  Marmi  of  his  dreaming,  and 
she  who  now  was  sobbing  so,  were  one  and  the 
same.  She,  as  well  as  he,  had  .awoke  to  reality,  — 
so  splendid  and  desirable  as  Tara  put  it  and  her 
father  agreed,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  dazzled 
by  it.  Her  father  had  urged  her,  for  her  own  sake, 
and,  finding  that  of  no  avail,  for  his,  pleading  bis 
advancing  years  and  his  gray  hairs  as  sufficient 
reasons  why  she  should  aecept  the  magnificent  offer 
Tara  had  made  her ;  while  the  enamoured  merchant 
prince,  in  a  breath,  praised  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  enumerated  the  m.any  items  of  his  wealth,  — 
his  great  house  of  four  chambers,  his  storehouse  filled 
with  rich  stuffs,  and  measures  of  beads,  and  brass 
and  copper  pans,  his  big  two-masted  canoe,  then 
building,  and  nearly  finished,  and  his  tremendous 
hoard  of  gunpowtler.  Of  all  these  things  he  spoke, 
till  the  old  pearl-fisher’s  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  made 
meaning  gestures  to  his  daughter  over  the  garrulous 
old  merchant’s  shoulder.  Nor  was  Tara’s  di.scourse 
confined  to  his  possession  of  goods  he  himself  only 
might  enjoy.  He  spoke  generously  of  the  gold 
braids,  and  the  bracelets  and  anklets  of  worth,  and 
the  great  necklace  of  pe.arls  that  had  belonged  to  a 
previous  wife  of  his,  and  should  adorn  Marmi  on 
her  marriage  day. 

To  all  these  fine  offers,  however,  Marmi  had  but 
one  answer,  and  this  Muama,  intently  listening  out¬ 
side  the  hut,  heard.  “  She  was  very  happy,”  she  re¬ 
peated;  “she  loved  Muama  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  world  (excepting  her  father,  of 
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course),  but  she  had  no  mind  for  marrying.”  This 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  her  replies  to  their  per¬ 
suasions  and  entreaties.  As  before  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  Muama  had  awoke  a  man. 

“  Dear  Marmi,”  said  he,  “  you  must  be-  resolute, 
for  the  end  has  come.  It  is  I  that  am  to  blai^e. 
Because  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see  the  beauty  of 
your  face,  I  have  been  led  to  act  selfishly  towards 
you,  and  unjustly  towards  my  fellow-men.  Your 
beauty  that  they  talk  so  of  must  indeed  be  glorious 
to  behold.  I  never  thought  that  it  would  be  so 
valuable  until  I  heard  your  father  prize  it,  even 
before  what  I,  in  my  ignorance,  thought  the  loveli¬ 
est  possession  of  all,  —  a  heart  full  of  loving-kindness, 
such  as  yours  is,  dear  Marmi.  How  should  1  know 
of  these  things  ?  No  doubt  that  your  father  is  in  the 
right.  Why  should  so  magnificent  a  jewel  be  hid 
in  this  poor  place  ?  You  must  go  away,  Marmi ; 
you  must  go  with  Tara  to  his  great  house,  and  be 
his  wife.  But  though  you  are  away  from  me,  I 
shall  not  be  entirely  without  comfort,  for  I  shall 
think  of  you  constantly ;  and  while  your  new 
friends  are  entirely  occupied  in  admiring  your  beau¬ 
tiful  face,  you  may  spare  out  of  your  heart  a 
thought  for  me.” 

But  Marmi  was  now  a  woman,  as  Muama  was 
a  man ;  and  when  she  contrasted  his  pure,  unself¬ 
ish  love  for  her  with  that  which  the  king’s  cousin 
proffered,  her  affection  for  him  increased  tenfold. 
So  she  told  him,  and  continued  to  tell  him  all 
through  that  afternoon,  of  bitter-sweet,  until  eve¬ 
ning  fell,  and  her  father  returned  from  the  town. 


HI.  IN  WHICH  BARISOA  PLAYS  AN  UGLY  PART, 

AND  SAD  NEWS  IS  BROUGHT  BY  A  CANOE  MAN. 

"When  Marmi  exclaimed  “  My  father  is  coming,” 
Muama  at  once  begged  of  her  to  retire  into  the  hut. 
“  For,”  said  he,  “  should  he  discover  you  in  tearful 
conversation  with  me,  his  anger  will  certainly  be 
increased,  and  he  will  send  me  away  instantly.” 
But  to  this  Marmi  replied,  “  If  it  be  my  father’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  send  you  away,  dear  Muama,  that  is  a  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  keep  by  you  while  I  may.”  So 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and,  taking  Muama’s  hand, 
stood  by  him  until  old  Barisoa  came  up. 

To  their  surprise,  however,  the  pearl-fisher  seemed 
not  at  all  angry.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  to  judge 
from  his  demeanor,  one  would  have  thought  that 
during  his  absence  he  had  met  with  something  that 
had  pleased  him  mightily,  and  altogether  changed 
his  views  respecting  the  disposal  ot  his  daughter’s 
hand.  This  was  what  seemed.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  long  time  the  crafty 
old  fellow  had  been  waiting  for  a  rich  suitor  for  his 
daughter,  and  the  probability  that,  to  gain  the  de- 
sircil  end,  he  would  not  stick  at  a  considerable 
amount  of  deceit  and  dissimulation. 

lie  came  up  open-handed  and  smiling,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  cheerily. 

“  Come,  my  son,”'saId  he  to  Muama,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  hand  affectionately  on  the  blind  man’s 
head,  “  the  sun  has  done  his  work ;  it  is  time  that 
we  rested.  Put  down  your  weaving,  and  we  will 
have  a  pleasant  pipe  together.” 

This,  indeed,  was  a  surprise  for  Marmi.  “  Here 
are  two  brimming  shells  of  palm  wine,  father,”  she 
called  from  the  interior  of  the  hut ;  “  shall  I  put  them 
back  in  the  jar  ?  ” 

“  Nay,”  replied  Barisoa,  gayly,  “  they  were  not 
bom  to  be  buried  alive,  my  daughter.  Bring  them 


out  here,  that  Muama  and  I  may  drink  to  our  lasting 
friendship.” 

Hearing  these  kind  words,  poor  Marmi  was  so 
filled  with  joy  that,  as  she  carried  out  the  wine  cups 
to  where  her  father  sat,  her  hands  trembled,  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor  was  spilled  over  his  breast ;  but 
leaning  over  him  she  wiped  away  the  stain,  and 
casting  both  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  old 
hypocrite,  kissed  him,  and  gave  him  a  look  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude,  as  should  have  made  his 
cheeks  burn  with  shame. 

“You  are  not  angry  with  me,  father?"  Marmi 
asked  him. 

“  Nay,  my  child,”  he  replied,  returning  her  caress. 

“  If  I  seemed  angry,  it  was  with  a  meaning.  All 
that  you  urged  in  reply  to  Tara  I  quite  agreed  with ; 
nay,  my  great  fear  was  —  and  that,  though  I  dared 
not  express  it  in  words,  was  what  I  wished  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you  when  I  motioned  to  you  behind  the  fel¬ 
low’s  back  —  lest  you  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
relent,  and  so  involve  us  all  in  a  difficulty  not  easy 
to  set  right.  I  should  have  spoken  my  mind  right 
out ;  but,  as  you  know,  Tara  is  very  powerful,  and 
might  ruin  me  with  a  word  if  I  incurred  his  malice. 
Was  It  not  better  that  I  should  pretend  to  second 
his  desires  than  to  open  my  heart  to  him,  and  so 
provoke  his  enmity?” 

“  Then  he  is  not  angry  with  me,  —  with  Mu¬ 
ama  ?  ’’ 

“  He  b  not  so  foolish,”  laughed  Barisoa ;  “  he  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  when  you  get  close  to  him.  I  have 
been  to  his  house,  and  drank  wine  with  him, — such 
wine !  And  said  he,  ‘  Barisoa,  my  friend,  were  I 
blind,  like  the  amiable  Muama,  I  might  perhaps  be 
willing  to  take  agmnst  her  will  a  woman  to  be  my 
wife  ;  but,  having  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and  my  senses 
too,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  to  sea  in  a 
storm.’  ” 

“  He  spoke  wisely,”  remarked  Marmi,  with  an 
eagerness  that  called  a  sad  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
silent  Muama. 

“  So  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,”  said  Barisoa.  “  But 
I  must  tell  you,  my  children,  that,  as  well  as  wbe. 
Prince  Tara  is  generous ;  for  when  we  had  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  he  saw  how  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  continue  his  suit,  said  he,  ‘  Well,  since  I  may  | 
not  myself  make  your  daughter  happy,  her  heart 
being  so  faithfully  set  on  this  poor  blind  man,  I  may 
at  least  please  her  by  assisting  him.’  ” 

“  How  good  !  how  generous !  ”  Cried  Marmi, 
clapping  her  hands.  “  But  how  can  he  help  him  ? 

—  how  can  he  help  you,  Muama  ?  ” 

“  Since  he  cannot  help  me  to  sight,  how  indeed  ?  ” 
said  the  young  man. 

“  How !  why,  in  a  dozen  different  ways,”  Bar¬ 
isoa  remarked.  “  He  could,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
make  you  so  rich  that  you  need  not  work  any 
more.” 

“But  I  would  rather  work,”  Muama  said. 

“  So  I  told  him,”  answered  the  pearl-fisher. 

“  ‘  Then  how  can  I  help  him,’  said  he.  ‘  If  I  might 
make  so  bold.’  I  replied,  ‘  you  might  assist  him  in 
carrying  his  mats  over  to  Tannais.  There  they 
would  ihtch  at  least  double  the  price  he  gets  for 
them  here.’  ‘  Agreed,’  said  he ;  ‘  let  me  know  when 
he  has  a  lot  ready  for  the  market,  and  one  of  my 
slaves  shall  carry  him  over  in  a  canoe,  and  wait  for 
him,  and  bring  him  back  again.  He  shall  do  so  just 
as  frequently  as  the  mat-maker  pleases.’  ” 

Poor  Manni  was  fit  to  cry  with  remorse  for  har¬ 
boring  such  bad  thoughts  against  so  kind  a  parent. 

“  I  am  undeserving  ot  your  love  and  kindness,  dear 
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father,”  said  she,  and  reverently  kissed  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“  Ay,  now,  if  Tara  would  do  that,  it  would  Indeed 
be  helping  me,”  remarked  Muama;  “it  would  be 
helping  me  and  you  too,  father,  for,  if  I  earned  more, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  work  at  all.” 

“  Nay,  it  would  be  doing  me  a  harm,  rather  than 
a  good,  to  condemn  me  to  idleness,”  replied  Barisoa, 
cheerfully.  “  I  was  born  to  hard  work,  and  it  agrees 
with  me.  It  is  different  with  you,  who  are  afllicted, 
poor  fellow !  ” 

So  it  was  settled.  Encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  better  prices  for  his  mats,  IMuama  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  had  made  as 
many  mats  as  his  broad  shoulders  would  bear. 
Then  Barisoa  went  and  told  Tara,  and  nc.xt  morn¬ 
ing  a  canoe  was  all  ready  to  carry  Muama  to  Tan 
nais. 

By  the  evening  he  was  back  again,  elate  with  his 
good  luck ;  for,  as  Tara  had  said,  Samoan  mats,  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  the  grass,  were  there  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  lu.vury,  and  fetched  very  good 
prices  indeed. 

So  it  went  on.  The  storm  seemed  quite  to  have 
blown  over,  leaving  a  calm  more  serene  than  before. 
Marmi  sang  as  she  busied  herself  about  the  house ; 
Muama  plied  his  fingers  at  his  trade,  and  old  Bari¬ 
soa  went  and  came  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word. 
The  only  difference  in  his  ways  was  that  he  now 
frequently  went  up  into  the  town ;  but  this  was  not 
strange,  since  the  great  Tara  honorctl  him  with  his 
acquaintance.  A  second  voyage  to  Tannais  was 
undertaken  by  the  blind  mat-maker,  and  a  third ; 
the  same  canoe  with  the  same  p.addler  carrying  him 
each  time.  A  fourth  time  he  started,  Marmi  leading 
him  down  to  the  boat,  and  wishing  him  good  for¬ 
tune.  At  the  hour  in  the  evening  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  return,  she  was  down  on  the  beach  again, 
looking  anxiouslj'  out  over  the  water ;  but  no  canoe 
came.  When  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  she  saw  her 
father's  old  fishing-boat  coining  in  from  another 
direction,  and  when  she  told  him  that  Muama  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  looked  so  strange  that  Marmi’s 
alarm  increa.sed,  and  she  begged  him  to  stay  witli 
her,  and  await  Muama’s  coming.  At  last,  and  when 
it  had  grown  nearly  dark,  Barisoa’s  experienced  eyes 
mi.de  out  a  canoe  in  the  distance,  and  he  pointed  it 
out  to  his  daughter.  For  a  time  she  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  it,  and,  when  at  last  she  did,  she  displayed  dis¬ 
appointment  rather  than  pleasure. 

“  It  is  a  canoe,”  said  she,  “  b,.  t  it  is  not  Muaraa’s, 
for  sec,  my  father,  there  is  but  one  man  in  it.”  So 
she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  it,  and  looked  else¬ 
where.  That  is  to  say,  she  did  so  for  a  few  moments, 
but  presently  her  gaze  was  again  on  the  bo.at,  whicli 
grew  bigger  and  bigger  as  it  neared  the  shore  ;  and, 
as  she  looked,  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
stood  as  though  turned  to  stone.  She  knew  it  now 
as  Tara’s  canoe,  for  on  the  head  of  it  was  figured  a 
white  moth,  which  was  the  merchant’s  sign.  So  she 
stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her 
eyes  wl'lely  staring,  until  the  boatman,  with  a  last 
sweep  of  his  paddle,  sent  his  canoe  grating  up  the 
gentle  slope,  and  leapt  ashore.  Then  Marmi  came 
suddenly  to  life. 

“  Tell  me,”  said  she,  “  where  is  iMuama  ?  ” 

“  Drowned,”  the  boatman  said.  A  shark  had 
struck  the  canoe,  and  turned  it  bottom  up.  That 
was  the  last  he  had  seen  of  Muama.  He  had  climbed 
back  into  the  boat,  and  for  a  long  time  looked  out 
for  his  rising.  But  he  never  rose,  —  he  w.as  dead. 
That  was  all  he  knew,  —  and  then  he  turned  away 


fVom  Marmi,  whom  Lis  words  had  turned  to  stone 
again,  and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  father 
(who  all  the  while  had  stood  aside,  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions),  begged  him  to  intercede  for  him  with  Tara, 
whose  wrath  he  said,  would  be  tremendous,  when  he 
learnt  what  had  befallen  the  poor  young  blind  man 
in  whom  he  took  such  interest.  But  it  is  not  your  big, 
rough-handed  villain  that  is  an  adept  in  the  hypo¬ 
crite’s  art,  and  this  appeal  to  the  pearl-fisher  was  a 
mere  set  of  words  without  heart  or  earnestness. 
This  being  the  case,  that  is,  supposing  that  tlie  slave 
boatman  and  old  Barisoa  understood  each  other,  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  must  have  appeared  unaccount¬ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleague.  “  Do,  I  pray  you, 
good  master,”  said  the  kneeling  canoe-man,  —  “  do, 
I  pray  you,  come  with  me  now  to  Tara,  and  break  to 
him  the  dreadful  news ;  if  I  go  alone,  I  shall  have 
got  no  farther  into  the  story  than  to  tell  him  that 
Muama  is  drowned,  than  he  will  strike  me  deatl  with 
his  great  chopping-knife.  Pray  come.  It  w.as 
through  no  fault  of  mine  that  poor  IMuama  was 
drowned,  and  taking  my  life  will  not  bring  him 
b.ack.”  And  then,  with  a  look  that  was  foreign  to 
his  words,  he  plucked  at  Barisoa’s  skirt,  and  glanced 
significantly  towards  the  canoe. 

But  there  stood  the  old  man’s  daughter  erect  and 
tearless,  and  with  her  aimless  eyes  turned  dreamily 
towards  the  sea ;  there  she  stood  with  her  hands 
locked  one  in  the  other,  —  haggard,  stricken,  and 
with  her  beauty  withering  like  a  fair  tree  smitten 
by  the  lightning. 

Although  she  looked  so  far  away,  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  she  was,  conscious  of  the  breadth  of  the  sea : 
it  was  not  great  to  her  now,  —  the  whole  world  had 
become  so  small  and  insignificant  that  ^luama  filled 
it.  'The  sea  wiis  the  grave  in  which  Muama  was  ly¬ 
ing, —  the  gathering  night-clouds  were  the  shroud 
that  was  hastening  to  cover  him.  Muama  had  filled 
the  world,  —  her  world,  —  and  now  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  leaving  it  empty.  How  much  of  all  this  Bar¬ 
isoa  re.ad  in  his  daughter’s  face,  as  his  guilty  eyes 
furtively  sought  it,  who  shall  say  ?  He  was  her 
father,  and  the  poignancy  of  her  mute  agony  shot 
through  the  outer  hardness  of  his  heart.  AVith  a 
sudden  gesture  he  flung  aw.ay  the  grasp  of  the  shave 
boatman,  and,  hastening  to  Marmi,  made  as  though 
he  would  embrace  her;  but  at  that  instant  she 
turned  her  altered  face  to  his,  and,  seeing  it,  he  sank 
crouching  before  her  as  a  dog  might. 

AVliat  would  have  happened  had  they,  the  father 
and  daughter,  been  quite  alone  —  who  knows  ?  But 
the  boatman  was  there,  and  his  conduct,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  the  old  pearl-fisher’s  rebuff,  worked  an  imme¬ 
diate  change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  Soon  as  he 
was  pushed  aside,  he  sprang  from  his  knees  to  his 
feet,  and,  uttering  a  contemptuous  laugh,  he  strode 
to  his  canoe,  and,  leaping  into  it,  made  ready  for 
pushing  off. 

“  Good  night,  pearl-fisher,”  he  cried,  tauntingly ; 
“  since  vou  will  not  come  with  me  to  Tara,  can  I 
convey  him  a  iness.age  from  you  ?  or  shall  I  tell  him 
how  I  left  you,  and  leave  him  to  guess  the  rest  ” 

He  had  pushed  off',  and  his  paddle  plashed  on  the 
water.  The  sound  roused  Barisoa ;  it  seemed  to 
pluck  out  the  sh.aft  of  remorse  from  his  heart,  leav¬ 
ing  it  unwounded  and  hard  as  ever.  With  averted 
eyes  he  merely  pressed  Marmi’s  hand,  saying,  cold¬ 
ly,  “  Get  back  to  our  hut,  my  daughter ;  it  is  ivrong 
to  grieve  for  those  whom  the  gods  call  away ;  get 
thee  back  and  grieve  there,  if  grieve  thou  must.  Get 
home  and  stay  within  door,  till  I  return,  Marmi ;  I 
go  with  this  poor  fellow  to  entreat  Tara  for  h'ls  life.” 
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And  so  he  made  for  the  canoe,  and  the  slave  near¬ 
ing  the  shore  a  little,  he  leapt  in,  and  was  carried 
up  towards  the  town  without  once  turning  his  head. 
As  fur  MarmI,  there  she  still  stood,  looking  out  on 
the  dreary  water  until  night  came  down  and  hid  it 
entirely ;  then  she  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
hut,  and,  entering  the  inner  chamber  of  it,  sat  down 
in  the  dark,  with  her  hands  still  clasped,  and  her 
eyes  still  v/ide  staring  and  heedless,  — just  as  they 
had  become  when  the  boatman  uttered  the  words, 
“  He  is  drowned  I  ” 


IV.  IX  WHICH  M.VKMI  SETS  HEU  TRAP  IX  VAIN. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Tara,  since  he 
had  shown  such  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  poor 
!Huama,  should  be  nn.\ious  to  condole  with  the  young 
man’s  relations.  He  had  the  chance  of  doing  this, 
as  regarded  old  Barlsoa,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
d.iy  when  the  blind  mat-maker  came  to  such  an  un¬ 
timely  end, —  at  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  pearl- 
fisher  accompanied  the  slave  canoe-inan  to  beg  him 
ofl'  from  punishment.  Perhaps  he  did  so;  at  all 
events,  for  his  sake,  Tara  panloned  the  slave,  and 
even  condescended  to  make  him  a  small  present  of 
beads  and  palm-wine,  as  compensation  for  the  fright 
he  had  suffered.  But  his  sympathy  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  was  not  restricted  in  its  expression  to 
the  kind  words  he  spoke  to  Barlsoa.  He  evinced 
great  concern  for  Marini,  knowing,  as  he  said,  how 
completely  her  heart  was  set  on  the  young  man  ; 
and  the  very  ne.\t  day  he  sent  his  sister  down  to  the 
little  hut  on  the  beach,  with  a  message  and  a  kind  of¬ 
fer.  Tara,  his  sister  said,  was  much  shocked  that  so 
dire  a  calamity  should  have  happened,  especially  as 
it  had  in  some  wise  originated  in  his  interference 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  mat-maker.  Now  that  he 
was  gone,  said  Tara,  she  must  find  it  very  lonely, 
with  no  one  but  her  grief-stricken  father  to  talk 
with.  There  was  no  need  why  this  should  be. 
There  was  his  great  house  in  the  town,  with  room 
enough  and  to  spare,  —  let  her  and  her  father  come 
there,  and  take  up  their  abode,  for  a  while  at  least. 
The  society  of  the  women  would  lighten  her  sorrows, 
and  make  It  easier  for  her  to  overcome  the  cruel 
blow  she  had  sustained.  This  was  the  message  Tara 
sent ;  but  his  messenger,  when  she  arrived  at  the  hut, 
found  nobody  at  home  but  the  old  pearl-fisher. 

“  I  have  come  to  speak  to  thy  daughter,”  said  the 
sister ;  “  where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  If  it  is  of  Tara  thou  hast  come  to  speak  with 
her,”  replied  Barlsoa,  “  thou  art  unlucky.  See  how 
she  Is  engaged ;  and  then  thou  wilt  know  how  little 
use  it  will  be  to  speak  to  her  concerning  thy  broth¬ 
er.” 

So  he  took  her  to  the  door,  and  pointed  towards 
the  beach,  —  to  a  quiet  part  of  it,  where  a  piece  of 
rock  lay  bedded  in  the  sand ;  and  seated  on  this  was 
MarmI,  holding  out  in  her  hands  a  fair  white  cloth, 
which  fluttered  in  the  breeze  to  its  full  breadth. 
She  looked  out  towards  the  sea,  the  while  singing  a 
melancholy  song,  though  what  were  the  words  she 
sang,  the  distance  was  such  that  they  could  not  be 
made  out.  It  is  a  common  ceremony  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  world,  when  a  person  is  drowned 
at  sea,  and  his  body  is  not  recovered.  According 
to  the  heathenish  ideas  of  these  Islanders,  the  soul 
of  a  man  abides  with  his  body,  and  lies  with  it  in 
the  grave.  Should  a  man  die  on  land,  his  soul  is 
supposed  to  depart  from  his  body  only  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  to  return  to  its  old  abode,  a  little 


while  ago  so  warm  and  full  of  life,  but  now  so  cold 
and  desolate.  But  when  a  man  is  drowned  at  sea, 
there  is  this  difficulty  —  the  soul  slips  from  the  body 
while  the  latter  dies  ;  but  when  it  would  return  to 
it,  it  cannot  find  it,  —  it  Is  a  poor  houseless  soul, 
wandering  forever  over  the  sea,  and  wailing,  “  How 
cold  !  O,  how  cold  !  ” 

This  being  so,  you  would  think  that  the  Samoan 
sea  must  be  terrible  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
go  sailing  in  the  night  The  waters  thereabout 
abound  witli  sand-bars  and  hidden  rocks,  and 
sharks  are  plentiful.  The  Samoan,  as  a  rule,  can 
swim  like  a  fisli ;  but  the  shark  does  not  give  him  a 
chance.  So  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  scores  of  souls  lose  their  bodies,  and 
go  crying,  “  How  cold  !  O,  how  cold !  ”  The  air 
must  be  crowded  with  such  forlorn  ones ;  -and  their 
wailing  chorus  must  be  a  frightful  sound  to  hear 
when  the  ghostly  moon  is  flitting  through  the  clouds, 
and  the  gusty  wind  blows.  Doubtless  this  would 
be  so,  were  it  not  provided  against  by  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  relations  of  the  drowned  ones.  True, 
they  cannot  assist  the  bereaved  soul  back  to  its 
clayey  tenement ;  but  what  they  can  do  (or,  if  they 
cannot,  they  are  wofully  mistaken)  is  to  secure  the 
dead  man’s  soul,  and  bu^  it,  with  all  due  honors, 
in  a  grave  as  long  and  as  deep  as  though  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  dead  body. 

They  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  soul.  That  was  a 
soul  trap  Marmi  was  waving,  as  she  sat  on  the  stone 
on  the  beach.  What  shape  the  soul  will  take, 
nobody  knows:  perhaps  that  of  a  fly,  —  perhaps 
nothing  more  important  than  a  tiny  waif  of  withered 
grass.  Nothing  but  constant  attention  to  the  trap, 
and  a  continual  chanting  of  the  soul  song,  —  “  How 
long  wilt  thou  wander,  O  soul  ?  Hear  my  cry, 
thou  cold  one,  and  hither  come,  that  I  may  comfort 
thee,”  —  will  solve  the  question.  If  the  drowned 
man  has  many  relatives,  the  females  —  his  wife, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  sisters  —  go  in  company  to 
the  beach,  taking  with  them  the  white  cloth,  and, 
one  at  a  time,  they  try  their  fortune  with  it,  the 
trap- holder  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  who  remain 
quite  still  until  the  soul  in  the  shape  of  an  insect,  or 
a  leaf,  or  a  straw,  flies  to  the  outspre.ad  trap,  and 
there  lodges.  Then  the  drowned  one’s  friends 
loudly  rejoice,  and,  wrapping  up  the  captured  soul 
carefully  in  the  white  cloth,  carry  it  to  the  grave, 
and  there  bury  it. 

It  was  a  trap  for  Muama’s  soul  that  Marmi  was 
tending.  Since  the  sun  had  risen  she  had  tended 
It,  having  no  one  to  assist  her  in  her  task  of  love, 
and  wanting  no  one.  Rising  out  of  the  sea,  the 
sun  had  heard  her  song,  “  How  long  wilt  thou  wan¬ 
der,  O  soul  of  my  Muama'/  Hear  my  cry,  thou 
cold  one,  and  come  to  me,  that  I  may  comfort  thee  ” ; 
the  morning  breeze  blowing  oflF  the  sea  found  first 
service  in  spreading  the  broad  white  cloth  Marmi 
held  in  her  hands ;  now  the  sun  was  high  ha  the 
heavens,  and  the  wind  had  spread  far  over  the  land. 
There  she  still  sat,  patiently  waving  the  white 
cloth,  and  singing. 

This  was  the  sight  that  old  Barlsoa  showed  to  the 
sister  of  Tara  from  the  door  of  his  hut.  This  sister 
knew  nothing  of  any  guilty  compact  between  her 
brother  and  the  pearl-fisher ;  so,  seeing  how  the  sun 
was  blazing  down  on  the  head  of  Marmi,  and  hear¬ 
ing  how  harsh  and  thirsty  her  voice  was  becoming, 
saul  she,  “  Thou  art  her  father ;  fetch  her  home, 
that  she  may  at  least  rest  until  the  afternoon.” 

But  Barisoa  turned  away  gloomily,  shaking  his 
head. 
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“  At  least,”  pleaded  the  woman,  “take  her  water. 
Carry  it  down  to  her  quickly,  —  or  shall  I  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  you  take  it,”  replied  the  old  man,  eagerly. 

“  But  will  she  not  more  readily  take  it  from  your 
hands  ?  ”  asked  Tara’s  sister.  “  She  may  be  offended 
if  a  stranger  disturb  her  at  such  a  time.” 

“  No,  no !  You  take  the  water,”  said  Barisoa, 
uneasily.  “  It  might  happen  that  just  as  I  got  up 
to  her  the  soul  she  is  seeking  would  come  in,  and  — 
and  —  souls  take  such  strange  shapes  you  know,  — 
horrible  shapes  sometimes.  You  are  young,  and 
know  nothing  about  these  things.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  story  of  Mea  Kari,  and  how  his  lost  soul 
came  to  his  wife  in  the  shape  of  lightning,  as  she 
sat  on  the  beach,  holding  in  her  hand  the  trap  ?  — 
how  it  struck  her  down  and  killed  her  ?  ” 

“  But  Mea  Kari  was  murdered,”  replied  the  sis¬ 
ter.  “  I  have  heard  the  story ;  and,  if  it  be  true  as  I 
have  heard  it,  he  met  his  death  at  his  wife’s  hands. 
How,  then,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  soul 
should  take  so  terrible  a  shape  ?  It  is  different 
with  )'our  foster  son.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  different,  of  course,  —  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent,”  said  Barisoa,  eagerly.  “  Very  well,  I  will 
take  the  water, — I  will  take  it  presently.  Tell 
Tara  that  I  will  certainly ,see  him  in  the  evening.” 

And,  being  thus  dismissed,  the  woman  went  back 
into  the  town,  and  old  Barisoa  returned  into  the 
hut.  But  he  did  not  take  his  daughter  the  water, 
as  he  had  promised.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  lack 
courage  to  do  it.  He  filled  a  cup,  and  held  it  in  his 
hand,  peeping  out  of  the  door  irresolutely ;  but 
after  a  long  while  he  set  it  down  again,  muttering, 
“  It  is  not  worth  while,  —  she  will  be  home  present¬ 
ly.”  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  watch  her  from 
the  door ;  and  though,  by  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  he  could  see  her  lips  moving,  he  could  not, 
although  he  strained  his  cars  to  the  utmost,  hear 
the  least  sound.  Presently,  as  he  watched,  he  saw 
the  white  trap  fall  from  her  hands,  and,  throwing 
np  her  hands  and  uttering  a  faint  cry,  she  slid  help¬ 
lessly  from  the  stone  to  the  sand. 

But  she  was  not  dead ;  she  had,  as  Barisoa  discov¬ 
ered,  when  he  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  she  was 
lying,  only  fainted  with  the  heat  and  exhaustion. 
Iwfore  he  lifted  her  up,  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  soul-trap  as  it  lay  spread  on  the  beach ;  but  there 
was  nothing  on  it,  not  even  a  speck  of  dust.  So  he 
took  it  up,  and  spread  it  over  Marmi’s  face,  and 
carried  her  home,  and  laid  her  on  her  rush  bed,  and 
sprinkled  her  head  with  cool  water  until  she  revived. 
Her  father  had  folded  the  white  cloth  neatly,  and 
laid  it  by  her  side ;  and  this  it  was  she  first  saw  when 
she  opened  her  eyes.  'The  sight  of  it  seemed  to 
bring  back  all  her  strength,  and,  taking  it  up,  she 
rose,  and  would  have  gone  out  again  with  it,  had  not 
her  father  prevented  her. 

“  Nay,  Marmi,”  said  he,  “  thou  must  now  lie 
down  'and  rest ;  had  the  spirits  willed  that  Muama’s 
soul  should  be  caught  tc^ay,  thy  patience  would 
ere  this  have  been  rewarded.  Wait  until  to-morrow, 
my  daughter.” 

“  But,  dear  father,  there  is  yet  another  hour’s 
sun,”  urged  Marmi  (and  these  were  the  first  words 
shei  had  spoken  since  she  had  said  to  the  slave  boat¬ 
man,  “  Tell  me  where  is  Muama  ”),  “  and,  while  the 
sun  shines,  his  soul  may  come.  Since  thou  wilt  not 
let  me  go,  wilt  thou  tsdee  the  cloth  and  sit  on  the 
beach  a  little  while  ?  Thou  knowest  the  song,  fa¬ 
ther,  —  ‘  O,  how  long  wilt  thou  wander,  O  soul  ?  ’  ” 

“  Marmi !  art  ihou  mad  ?  ”  interrupted  Barisoa. 
“  Not  for  all  the  wealth  that  Tara  could  bestow  on 


me,  would  I  dare  —  would  I  dare  ”  —  continued  he, 
suddenly  catching  in  his  breath  and  reining  his 
runaway  speech  —  “  would  I  dare  go  to  outrage  the 
sacred  ceremony.  Thou  knowest,  Marmi,  it  is  only 
women  who  are  soul-catchers.” 

“  True,”  replied  Marmi,  listlessly ;  “  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten.  Then  I  must  wiut  until  to-morrow.” 


V.  IN  WHICH  A  WHITE  MOTH  PLAYS  A  CON¬ 
SPICUOUS  PAUT. 

True  to  his  word,  old  Barisoa  that  evening 
called  on  Tara  at  his  great  house  in  the  town. 
Considering  how  great  was  the  merchant  and  how 
poor  the  pearl-fisher,  it  was  singular  with  what 
courtesy  the  former  treated  the  latter,  —  asking  him 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  all,  and  honoring  him 
with  a  seat  by  his  side.  Yet,  although  they  sat  so 
closely,  and  conversed  so  confidently,  they  did  not 
seem  to  exactly  agree  in  the  matter  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing. 

“  Time,  indeed !  ”  the  old  merchant  said,  petu¬ 
lantly  ;  “  were  I  a  young  man,  you  might  beg  of 
me  to  give  you  time.  Time  for  what  ?  Time  that 
she  may  waste  her  beauty,  and  go  on  wasting  it, 
grieving  for  this  dead  beggar.  What  —  let  me  ask 
you  —  has  catching  his  paltry  soul  to  do  with  our 
bargain*^” 

“  True,  most  noble  sir,  such  a  consideration  did 
not  enter  into  our  calculations,”  replied  Barisoa, 
humbly ;  “  but  for  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  to 
blame,  —  not  for  our  shortsightedness,  but  th.at  we 
underrated  the  surpassing  goodness  of  heart  of  my 
daughter.  Surely,  great  sir,  it  is  no  matter  for  re¬ 
gret  to  find  a  jewel  more  lovely  even  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.” 

“  Not  if  you  have  it  in  your  hand,  so,”  replied 
Tara,  locking  his  bony  knuckles  tightly,  to  show  to 
the  full  his  meaning.  “  If,  having  bargained  for  a 
jewel,  it  is  debvered  to  you,  and  you  then  find  it 
more  splendid  than  you  thought,  it  is  a  joyful  dis¬ 
covery  ;  but  of  what  advantage  to  me  is  this  unsus¬ 
pected  loveliness,  if  it  be  the  means  of  keeping  me 
from  the  possession  of  my  jewel  ?  ” 

“  She  may  find  what  she  seeks  within  a  d.ay  or 
two  —  to-morrow  even,”  said  Barisoa. 

“  To-morrow  —  or  the  next  day  —  or  the  next !  ” 
repeated  Tara,  impatiently.  “  It  makes  me  sick  to 
hear  you  talk  so.  Cannot  you,  who  planned  the 
business  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  think  of  a  means  by 
which  it  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy 
conclusion  ?  ”  Barisoa  thought  and  thought,  and 
finally  shook  his  head.  “  Nothing  can  be  done  un¬ 
til  she  has  secured  Muama’s  soul,”  said  he. 

But,  while  he  was  pondering,  Tara  was  similarly 
employed  ;  and  when  the  old  pearl-fisher  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  the  former  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  with  a  bright  countenance. 

“  It  b  ever  so,”  said  he,  laughingly,  —  “  it  is  ever  so 
with  you  dull-witted  plodders;  you  have  no  brains. 
Here  now,  while  you  have  been  puzzling  your  thick 
head,  I  have  bethought  me  of  a  simple  plan,  that 
will  not  only  set  aside  our  difficulty,  but  provide  us 
with  capital  out  of  it” 

And,  so  saying,  he  fell  a-whispering  to  Barisoa ; 
and  as  the  two  gray  heads  were  laid  together,  and 
Tara’s  scheme  grew  and  expanded  as  he  revealed 
it  the  old  pearl-fisher’s  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider  in  astonishment  and  admiration. 

“  Is  not  that  a  prime  plan  ?  ”  exclaimed  the 
merchant,  exultantly.  “  Talk  no  longer  of  ‘  to-mor¬ 
row,’  and  ‘  to-morrow,’  and  ‘  to-morrow.’  Go  home 
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now  and  be  discreet,  and  come  again  to  me  speedily 
with  good  news.” 

As  soon  as  Barisoa  had  gone,  Tara  sent  for  the 
slave  canoe-man — him  from  whose  boat  Muama 
was  drowned ;  and  when  he  came,  the  merchant 
said  to  him,  — 

“  Already  hast  thou  shown  thyself  my  faithful 
slave  ;  yet  once  moi-e  will  I  give  thee  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  proving  thy  love  for  me.” 

“  Behold  these  arms,  my  master,”  replied  the  de¬ 
lighted  ruffian,  “they  are  thine  arms;, these  hands 
are  thine ;  command  them  and  they  will  obey.” 

“Nay,  this  time  it  is  rather  thy  prudence  than 
thy  strength  or  courage  that  I  would  test,”  replied 
Tara.  “  This  is  thy  task :  when  it  is  quite  dark, 
steal  down  to  the  woods  and  beat  the  bushes  with 
thy  stair.  This  will  start  the  moths  that  harbor 
there.  It  being  dark,  however,  they  will  be  hard 
to  find,  —  all  but  the  great  white  moth.  Take  twelve 
of  these  with  great  care  that  they  are  not  bruised. 
It  will  be  easy  to  make  a  little  box  of  bark  to  keep 
them  in.  Carry  them  in  the  bo.x  to  thy  canoe,  and 
row  out  at  once  from  opposite  the  hut  of  Barisoa, 
the  pearl-fisher.  Row  out  until  you  are  so  far  from 
the  hut  that  it  seems  a  little  speck.  Then  wait  until 
the  dawn,  and  let  loose  the  white  moths.” 

“  But,  master,”  said  the  slave,  “  being  taken  from 
the  forest  on  the  shore,  they  will  surely  fly  back 
again ;  to  what  end,  then  —  ” 

“  To  the  end  I  desire,  fool,”  replied  Tara ;  “  thy 
^business  is  to  obey.  And  listen ;  —  when  thou  hast 
released  the  moths,  come  not  home  directly.  Row 
to  Tannais,  or  where  thou  wilt,  and  return  not  till 
night. 

Much  marvelling  within  his  own  mind  what  could 
be  the  purport  of  so  strange  an  errand  as  that  in¬ 
trusted  to  nim,  yet  not  daring  to  incpiire  further  of 
his  master  concerning  it,  the  slave  promised  j)erfect 
obedience,  and  went  his  way.  He  did  exactly  as 
Tara  had  commanded.  He  went  to  the  woods  at 
night,  and  beat  the  bushes ;  and  easily  enough  se¬ 
cured  twelve  white  moths  of  the  largest  size.  These 
he  carefully  put  away  in  a  little  cage  of  bark  he 
had  already  prepared,  and  then,  stealthily  making 
for  that  part  of  the  beach  where  his  canoe  was  tied, 
he  set  off  on  his  journey  unseen  by  any  one. 

Faithful  to  her  resolution,  Marmi  rose  from  her 
rush  couch  at  gray  of  dawn  of  the  following  day, 
and  taking  with  her  the  snow-white  cloth,  stepped 
softly  out  of  her  chamber,  and  through  that  where 
her  father  lay,  and  gently  rmsing  the  mat  that  hung 
before  the  doorway,  passed  out.  Her  reason  for 
treading  so  softly  was  that  she  might  not  wake  her 
father,  but  this  trouble  at  least  she  might  have 
spared  herself;  although  he  affected  to  sleep,  he 
was  broad  awake  and  watching  her  through  the 
chinks  of  his  fingers.  “  Thou  wilt  not  spread  thy 
net  in  vain  this  morning,  I  think,  my  daughter,” 
chuckled  the  heartless  old  fellow  to  himself,  as 
Marmi’s  softly  retreating  footsteps  ceased  to  be 
heard. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  Marmi  made  her  way 
to  the  sunken  rock,  and  seated  herself  on  it,  and 
unfurled  her  white  banner ;  and  in  a  little  while 
Barisoa,  as  he  still  reclined  on  his  mat,  thinking  on 
how  speedily  he  should  be  rich,  could  faintly  hear 
the  wailing  soul-song  poor  JIarmi  was  chanting. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  lay  half  listening,  half' 
thinking;  but  then  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
left  off  his  calculations,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
listening  to  Marmi’s  song.  “  It  is  strange,”  he 
muttered,  “  it  is  more  than  an  hour  since  day  broke. 


The  white  moth  must  fly  very  slowly.”  Then  he 
arose  and  peeped  out  at  the  door.  Marmi  was  sit¬ 
ting  very  quietly  ;  evidently  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  approach  of  Muama’s  soul. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  old  man,  watching, 
observed  her  lift  her  head  suddenly,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  soul-song  sounded  louder  and 
clearer.  Then  he  saw  that  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stoo<l  upright,  with  her  hands  high  above  her 
head  and  the  white  banner  shining  conspicuously  as 
the  sunshine  played  on  it.  Then  she  leapt  down 
from  the  rock  and  r.an  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
her  voice  raised  higher  and  more  imploringly. 
Skirting  the  water’s  brink,  she  ran  along  nimbly  as 
a  hare,  and  presently  her  song  suddenly  expired  in 
a  long  joyful  cry ;  and  she  sank  to  her  knees  with 
the  white  flag  closely  furled  and  pressed  to  her 
bosom.  Old  Barisoa  saw  all  this,  and  was  much 
moved;  not  righteously  however,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  wickedly;  he  grinned  and  rubbed 
his  handS;  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing 
outright ;  but  as  he  stood  there,  peeping,  and  mow¬ 
ing,  and  capering,  he  descried  his  daughter  hasten¬ 
ing  homeward.  Then  he  composed  himself  on  his 
mat  again,  and  lay  as  though  he  had  not  yet  awoke. 
Marmi’s  face  was  radiant  as  she  burst  into  the  hut. 

“  O  my  father !  ”  she  cried,  “  awake  tb  hear  the 
joyful  news.  Tlie  soul  of  our  poor  Muama  has  re¬ 
turned  to  us ;  no  mqre  will  it  wander  in  the  night, 
crying  because  it  is  so  cold.  Pray  assist  me,  my 
desir  father,  and  secure  the  door,  —  I  am  afraid  to 
hold  it  too  fast  lest  I  should  hurt  it,  —  and  O,  if  it 
should  fly  away  again  !  ” 

Barisoa  roused  himself  with  edifying  promptitude. 
No  more  than  his  daughter  did  he  desire  that  the 
anxiously  sought  prize  should  escape.  So  he  tied 
the  hanging  mat  before  the  door,  and  further  secured 
it  by  sticking  a  peg  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Another 
piece  of  mat  he  secured  over  the  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  so  that  the  place  was  quite  dark  save  for  the 
streaks  of  light  which  found  their  way  in  at  the  nar¬ 
row  chinks  and  crannies. 

“  Of  what  shape  is  it,  then,  my  daughter,  that 
thou  art  afraid  lest  it  should  escape?”  asked  the 
old  hypocrite ;  “  surely  it  must  be  something  that  is 
alive  ?  " 

“  It  is  indeed  alive,  and  of  the  strangest  shape  ; 
strange  and  beautiful,  —  beautiful  as  should  be  the 
soul  of  such  as  he,”  whispered  Marmi,  her  voice 
quivering  and  her  fingers  trembling  as  she  carefully 
unfolded  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  “  Ah,  see  !  my  fa¬ 
ther  —  that  is  my  poor  Muama’s  soul  —  ah  !  it  is,  it 
is !  —  it  is  blind  as  dear  Muama  was !  see  how  it 
beats  against  the  roof!”  continued  poor  Marmi,  as 
the  great  insect,  released  from  its  bondage,  flew  up¬ 
wards,  and  blundered  against  the  first  obstruction  it 
met,  —  as  moths  will. 

“  It  is  indeed  of  a  strange  shape,”  said  old  Barisoa, 
affecting  to  regard  the  fluttering  moth  with  great 
awe.  “  Undoubtedly  it  is  Muama’s  soul,  —  for,  as 
you  say,  it  is  blind.  Wonderful  I  ijay  daughter,  — 
IS  it  not  very  wonderful  ?  ” 

And  Barisoa  asked  the  question  with  so  much 
meaning  in  his  eyes  that  Marmi  could  not  but  be  a 
little  perplexed.  She  thought  he  could  mean  no 
other  than  that  it  was  wonderful  that  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  Muama  should  possess  a  soul  so  splendid. 
This  made  her  sorrowful,  and  she  said,  “  O  my 
father,  had  you  known  him  as  I  knew  him,  you 
would  see  no  wonder  in  it !  ” 

“  No  doubt  you  speak  what  is  true,  my  daughter,” 
replied  the  wily  old  fellow ;  “  I  knew  him  well 
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enough  to  esteem  him  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  and 
his  perfect  honesty,  but  indeed  I  did  not  regard  him 
as  a  man  of  such  great  gratitude  as  by  the  shape  of 
his  soul  he  now  appears.  Souls  take  the  snapc 
which  best  pleases  them.  Aluama  might  have  come 
to  you  as  a  grain  of  sand,  —  a  blade  of  grass,  —  a 
leaf;  but  no;  he  comes  in  shape  of  a  moth,  —  a 
white  moth,  my  daughter !  ” 

Barisoa  delivered  this  little  speech  as  impressively 
as  he  knew  how,  —  no  doubt  imagining  that  it  would 
convey  with  it  the  all-important  hint ;  but  the  un¬ 
suspecting  ilarmi  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  her 
lover's  soul,  as  it  fluttered  here  and  there,  laboring 
hard  to  find  a  crevice  wide  enough  to  give  it  its 
liberty,  that  she  had  not  paid  strict  attention  to 
what  her  father  said. 

“  Yes !  a  white  moth  !  see  how  lovely  it  is !  ”  was 
her  answer. 

Old  Barisoa  frowned  impatiently. 

“  My  daughter,”  said  he,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
“  sit  down  here  by  my  side,  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  am  older  than  you,  Marini,  and  wiser. 
The  soul  of  our  lost  Muama  comes  to  us  in  this 
shape,  and  you  only  see  that  it  is  pretty,  and  cry, 

‘  Ah,  how  lovely !  ’  But  think  J'ou,  my  daughter, 
that  Muama  was  so  vain  a  man  as  to  give  his  soul  a 
moth’s  shape  because  it  is  more  pleasing  to  look  on 
than  a  blade  of  withered  grass  or  a  flying  beetle  ?  ” 

“  Nay,  he  never  knew  vanity,”  replied  Marmi, 
still  only  half  listening,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  white  moth. 


feet  save  for  the  booming  and  buzzing  of  the  blun¬ 
dering  white  moth. 

“  You  have  heard  me,  ]\Iarmi,”  said  he ;  “  have  I 
spoken  the  words  of  wisdom  ?  ” 

“  Doubtless,  my  father,”  replied  she,  in  a  dry,  fla¬ 
vorless  tone  ;  and  then  she  arose,  and,  capturing  the 
white  moth,  wrapped  it  in  the  white  cloth,  and  tied 
it  with  a  string  of  clnnet.  Then  she  prepared  to  go 
out. 

“Where  arc  you  going,  my  daughter?”  asked 
Barisoa. 

“  To  dig  a  grave  in  which  to  lay  Tara’s  token,” 
replied  she,  bitterly. 

“  Nay,  not  Tara’s  token,  but  Muama’s,”  said  her 
father ;  “  the  token  by  which  he  conveys  to  you  his 
wishes.  You  cannot  disobey  them,  Marmi.” 

“  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do ;  I  an?  going 
to  bury  the  white  moth,”  said  his  daughter. 


“  Truly,  my  daughter,  for  a  young  man  he  was 
ery  wise.  Hence  his  soul  takes  this  shape  for  a 


very  wise,  tlence  his  soul  taxes  this  shape  tor  a 
serious  purpose.” 

“  A  serious  purpose,”  repeated  Marmi,  rapturously 
gazing  on  the  white  moth,  which  now  rested  by  a 
chink,  through  which  a  tiny  spear  of  sunlight  shone ; 
“  his  purposes  were  never  aught  but  serious.” 

“  Besides  ourselves,  he  never  found  but  one  other 
friend,”  said  Barisoa. 

“  Tara  was  that  other  one,”  answered  Marmi. 

“  And  the  white  moth  is  Tara’s  token,”  said  her 
father,  impressively,  and  still  holding  her  hand. 
Only  that  she  gave  a  little  start,  Barisoa  would  not 
have  been  sure  that  his  daughter  had  even  heard 
his  w'ords.  She  still  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  the 
moth,  that  had  come  away  from  the  sunny  chink, 
and  was  again  beating  about  pitifully.  “  It  is  plain, 
my  dear  daughter,  — so  plain  that  it  would  be  sinful 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  It  is  a  message  from  the 
gods.  Tara  was  Muama’s  friend.  It  was  he  who 
came  here  and  found  the  young  man  laboring  for 
barely  his  food’s  worth,  and  provided  him  with 
means  by  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  grown 
rich.  Muama  was  gratcftil  for  this,  —  more  grateful 
than  even  you,  my  d.aughter,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
could  have  imagined.  It  was  the  will  of  the  goils 
that  he  should  die.  But  his  soul  lives,  and  it  says, 
‘  How  can  I  rep.ay  my  friends  for  all  their  kindnc.«s  ? 
I  have  but  three  friends,  Barisoa,  his  daughter,  and 
Tara  the  merchant.  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
it  Tara  loves  Marmi,  —  he  himself  told  her  so. 
Tlie  white  moth  is  Tara’s  sign.  I  will  adopt  it  as 
my  soul’s  shape,  that  Marmi  may  understand.  She 
will  marry  Tara,  who  will  make  her  father  rich, 
and  thus  will  my  three  friends  be  rendered  hap- 

P>-”’ 

Marini  sat  quite  still,  but  her  eyes  had  ceased  to 
follow  the  white  moth,  and,  with  her  head  drooping, 
she  gazed  on  the  ground.  She  sat  so  long  in  this 
way  that  old  Barisoa  began  to  grow  uncomfortable, 
and  presently  he  broke  the  stillness,  which  was  per- 
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Seeing  that  she  was  so  bent,  old  Barisoa  offered 
himself  to  dig  the  grave,  but  Marmi  begged  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  with  but  little  trouble 
persuaded  her  father  to  relinquish  the  wooden  shov¬ 
el.  In  his  heart  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  ta.<k 
of  grave-digging,  —  not  only  because  it  was  unple.is- 
ant,  but  because,  having  so  well  succeeded  with 
Marmi  as  to  bring  her  to  admit  that  the  behests  of 
the  gods  must  be  obeyed,  he  was  eager  to  go  and 
see  Tara,  and  tell  him  the  good  news. 

With  the  wooden  spade  and  her  precious  treasure 
wrapped  in  its  winding-sheet  Marmi  went  her  way 
to  the  solitary  spot  where  the  dead  were  burled,  and 
there  she  dug  a  grave.  'The  soil  was  very  light,  and 
therefore  the  task  was  not  difficult.  She  dug  a  pit 
six  feet  long  and  two  broad,'  and  two  deep ;  and 
then  came  the  woful  business  of  laying  in  the  living 
tenant.  She  never  thought  how  hard  this  would  be 
until  the  grave  was  ready,  and  she  lifted  up  the  little 
white  bundle  from  the  grass  on  which  she  had  so 
tenderly  laid  it.  It  was  like  biirv  ing  Muama.  It 
was  worse ;  for  if  he  had  died  in  her  presence  he 
would  have  given  her  such  comfort  ere  he  went 
that  to  lay  his  mere  body  in  the  earth  would  not 
have  been  much ;  but  now  it  was  very  differcnt.\ 
What  her  father  had  said  seemed  to  her  quite  feasi¬ 
ble  ;  but,  though  her  mind  yielded,  her  heart  did 
not.  It  was  so  strange  that  Muama  should  wish  her 
to  wed  with  Tara,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  her 
dead  lover’s  behavior  on  the  afternoon  when  the 
merchant  sought  her  of  her  father,  the  oftener  she 
recalled  the  image  of  his  sad  beseeching  face  as  he 
exhorted  her  to  promise  him  that  notliing  should 
prevail  with  her  to  cease  loving  him,  the  more  her 
doubts  and  forebodings  increased,  as  she  sat  at  the 
edge  of  the  dismal  pit,  pressing  her  treasure  to  her 
bosom  with  both  her  hands. 

But  it  w.as  of  no  use,  —  she  must  bury  it.  She 
had  sought  it  that  she  might  provide  for  its  com¬ 
fort’s  sake, —  so,  just  as  it  became  dusk,  she  kissed 
it  many  times,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  the  white  cloth, 
and  laid  it  gently  down,  and  spread  the  earth  over 
it,  and  smoothed  the  surface  with  the  flat  of  the 
spade. 

When  she  returned  to  her  father’s  hut,  she  found 
Tara  there.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
previous  occasion  of  his  visit  he  hail  but  just  es¬ 
caped  oiit  of  ihe  sea,  and  was  not  in  handsome 
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plight.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  made  ample 
amends.  His  face  was  artfully  painted  so  as  to 
I  conceal  its  wrinkles ;  his  hair  was  magnificently 
:  dre.ssed,  and  sprinkled  with  gold-dust ;  he  wore  a 
I  necklace  of  pearls,  each  one  as  large  as  a  finger- 
'  nail;  and  his  cloak  was  worked  with  gold  and 
'  j  "arl,  with  the  white  moth  conspicuously  embroid- 
j  cred  on  the  breast  of  it.  ^loreover,  he  was  so 
highly  perfumed  that  not  even  the  tobacco  which 

I  both  he  and  her  father  were  smoking  could  be 
[  smelt.  As  Marmi  entered,  he  rose  and  saluted  her 

II  as  though  be  were  her  slave ;  Marmi  modestly  re- 
I  turned  his  salute,  and  then,  in  no  way  embarrassed 
I  by  the  great  man’s  presence,  (quietly  set  about  pre- 
■  paring  the  evening  meal.  If  either  Tara  or  Barisoa 
I  had  calculated  on  the  favorable  effect  to  be  pro- 

duced  on  women  by  a  display  of  finery,  they  must 
have  been  disappointed.  Barisoa  was  wily  enough, 

'  however,  to  endeavor  to  turn  even  her  indifference 
:j  to  account. 

I  “  Evidently,  my  daughter,  thou  art  not  surprised 
i  at  the  presence  of  our  noble  guest  this  evening. 
!j  This  pleases  me.  It  is  as  it  should  be.” 

“  Our  hut  is  honored  by  Tara’s  presence,”  replied 
ij  Marmi ;  “  had  I  known  that  it  was  my  father’s  in- 
j  tention  to  invite  so  distinguished  a  guest,  I  would 
l'  have  made  preparations  to  reeeive  him.” 

'  “Nay,  he  comes  here  on  higher  invitation  than 
I  mine,”  replied  Barisoa.  “  Tara  is  here,  because  the 
ji  soul  of  Muama  desired  it,  as  you  should  know,  my 
i|  daughter,  since  you  yourself  were  the  bearer  of  the 
j  lost  one’s  message.” 

I  “  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do,”  responded 
Tara,  with  pretended  humility,  and  quoting  the 
words  out  of  Marmi’s  mouth.  “  Thy  father  has  told 
me  the  story  of  the  white  moth,  fair  one.  As  well 
thou  knowest,  content  enough  should  I  have  been  to 
have  taken  thee  for  the  sake  of  just  so  much  good¬ 
ness  as  I  could  see  in  thee  ;  how  much  more  honor, 
then,  must  I  feel  in  taking  thee  as  a  gift  of  the 
gods  ?  ” 

If  Marmi  had  her  doubts  and  misgivings  before, 
this  indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  her  father  as  well 
as  Tara  seemed  to  increase  them  tenfold.  She  felt 
their  injustice  all  the  more  keenly  because  she  w.as 
helpless.  Before,  she  simply  disliked  Tara,  now  she 
despised  him ;  yet  what  was  she  to  do  between  him 
and  her  greedy  old  father  ?  Suddenly  it  came  into 
her  mind  that  she  might  at  least  gain  a  little  time. 

“  Small  and  great,  the  gods  hold  us  all,”  said  she, 
“  and  we  must  obey  them.  It  is,  as  thou  well 
knowest,  my  father,  a  command  of  the  gods  that  a 
grave  must  be  watched  during  three  da^,  lest  its 
tenant  should  require  anjiihing.  It  is  for  me  to 
watch  at  the  grave  where  the  white  moth  lies 
buried.” 

“  And  then  —  ”  said  Tara,  eagerly. 

“  Tlien  I  will  do  as  the  gods  ordain,”  replied 
Marmi,  with  ill-concealed  reluctance- 

“  As  the  gods  have  already  ordained,  my  daugh- 
tei;,”  said  her  father,  correcting!}’. 

“  The  judgments  of  the  gods  are  inscrutable,” 
Marmi  replied.  Nor  would  she  be  more  explicit, 
although  sorely  pressed  by  her  father,  as  well  as  by 
the  old  merchant,  who  each  moment  grew  more 
enamored  of  her. 

“  At  least,”  urged  Tara,  “  permit  me  to  mitigate 
the  torture  to  which  you  condemn  me  by  visiting 
you  each  evening  of  the  three  tlays  of  grave-watch- 
ing.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  replied  Marmi.  “  'Thou  wert  his 
good  firiend.  Come,  then,  in  the  evening;  and, 


when  I  return  from  my  poor  friend’s  grave,  we  will 
talk  together  —  thyself,  my  father,  and  myself  —  of 
his  pure  life  and  his  sad  death.  Let  our  conversa¬ 
tion  be  concerning  the  dear  dead  one,  and  of  him 
only,  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  dulness  of  speech.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  took  place  at 
Barisoa’s  hut  on  the  evening  on  which  Marmi  buried 
the  white  moth.  Neither  the  old  pearl-fisher  nor 
his  guest  were  perfectly  satisfied ;  still  they  had  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
that  Marmi  would  be  found  unwilling  to  obey  “  the 
command  of  the  gods  ”  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  d^’s.  Anyhow,  as  Barisoa  that  night  accom¬ 
panied  Tara  on  the  way  to  his  house  in  the  town, 
their  talk  was  of  the  cheerfullest  sort ;  and,  before 
they  parted,  they  embraced  most  cordially,  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  following  evening. 
They  met.  If  anything,  Tara  was  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  attired  than  before;  and,  moreover,  he 
brought  with  him  a  pair  of  anklets  of  beaten  silver, 
as  a  present  for  Marmi.  She  had  not  yet  returned, 
her  father  informed  the  gray-headed  dandy;  she 
had  been  out  since  sunrise,  and  would  not  return  till 
sunset.  So  the  two  sat  smoking,  and  sipping,  and 
discussing  their  future  plans.  Presently,  however, 
looking  out  at  the  door,  they  saw  the  form  of  Marmi 
approaching  In  the  dusk,  and  Immediately  altered 
their  subject  of  conversation. 

To  their  great  surprise,  Marmi  was  not  sad  and 
downcast,  as  they  expected  she  would  have  been. 
Her  step  was  light;  and,  while  she  was  yet  some 
distance  off,  they  could  hear  that  she  was  softly 
singing,  not  a  melancholy  chant  of  sorrow,  but  one 
of  her  merry  songs,  —  the  merriest  that  she  and 
Muama  used  to  sing  together  in  the  happy  times. 
Old  Barisoa,  knowing  his  daughter,  was  puzzled  at 
this,  and  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  but  Tara,  who 
knew  her  but  little,  and  judged  her  according  to 
other  women,  was  in  great  glee.  “  Ho,  ho !  ” 
chuckled  he,  softly  ;  “  one  day’s  grave-watching  has 
proved  enough  for  our  little  maid.  See  how  willing¬ 
ly  she  approaches  her  living  moth,  leaving  the  dead 
one  behind.” 

Truly  she  did  seem  to  approach  willingly,  even 
eagerly;  and  when  she  had  come  nigh  enough  for 
them  to  see  her  face,  they  found  it  happy  and  radi¬ 
ant  All  that  was  strange  about  her  was  that  her 
hands  were  hollowed,  and  clasped  together  at  her 
breast.  Never  before  had  Tara  seen  her  looking  so 
lovely. 

“My  pretty  pigeon,  thou  hast  then  returned, — 
returned  to  end  the  cruel  suspense  which  I  —  ” 

“  Yes,  suspense  is  at  an  end,  sorrow  is  at  an  end,” 
said  Marmi,  interrupting*  the  old  man’s  rhapsody. 
“  All  is  joy  again.  Close  the  door,  my  fiither ;  close 
the  roof-hole,  as  thou  didst  yestenlay.  Our  bird, 
Tara,  has  come  back  to  us,  —  come  back  to  tell  us 
how  just  the  go<ls  are.  Quick !  my  father,  and  both 
you  and  Tara  shall  see.” 

If  the  old  men  were  surprised  at  her  strange 
appearance,  how  much  more  so  were  they  at  her 
speech.  Nor  were  her  words  so  extraordinary  as 
her  way  of  uttering  them,  —  an  eager  and  healthful 
way,  at  once  commanding  and  beseeching.  Bari¬ 
soa’s  thought  was  that  she  had  gone  mad. 

“  But,  my  daughter,”  he  said,  gently,  “  if  we  close 
the  door  and  the  smoke-hole  it  will  be  quite  dark, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  see  this  curious  bird  you 
have  brought  us.  Let  us  rather  —  ” 

“  O  no,  no,  it  must  be  seen  here,”  interrupted 
1  Marmi,  with  painful  earnestness ;  “  it  must  be  seen 
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here,  and  now.  There  will  be  light  enough.  It  is 
itself  a  light  Pray,  do  not  deny  me.” 

Thb  appeal  was  more  than  the  gallant  Tara  could 
withstand.  Like  Barisoa,  he  was  much  perplexed  at 
what  he  had  heard.  “  But,  afler  all,”  thought  he, 
“  the  sooner  the  little  madcap  plays  out  her  pranks 
the  better.”  So  with  his  own  hand  he  secured  the 
door,  while  Barisoa  covered  up  the  roof-hole,  and 
now  they  were  totally  in  the  dark. 

“  Now  you  shall  see  my  prize,  —  now  you  shall  see 
the  bird  that  brings  us  joy !  ”  and,  with  that,  a  little 
sound  as  of  the  waving  of  wings  was  heard  where 
Marmi  was ;  and  then  was  seen,  rising,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  darkness,  a  little  dull  light,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  and  struggling  with  a  rustling 
noise  against  the  thatch.  Was  that  the  cause  of 
the  rustling  sound  ;  or  was  it  the  shaking  of  garments 
of  one  who  trembled.  Whichever  it  was,  it  was 
presently  rendered  indistinguishable  by  a  louder 
noise,  —  that  of  Marmi  clapping  her  hands,  and  talk¬ 
ing  and  laughing.  “  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  ”  cried  she, 
all  in  the  dark.  “  You  know  it,  my  father,  and 
you  Tara  ?  Ah,  why  need  I  ask  ?  It  is  the  soul  of 
Muama.  It  is  the  white  moth.  It  could  not  rest 
in  its  dark  bed,  —  my  heart  yearned  towards  it  so ; 
it  could  not  rest.  O,  how  good  the  gods  are !  I 
sat  on  the  grass  by  the  new  earth,  and  I  cried  and 
prayed  to  the  gods,  and  I  called  it,  —  I  called  ‘  Muama, 
Muama,  !Muaina !  ’  all  the  day  through,  till  it  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  it  came  up  out  of  the 
grave.  I  saw  it !  I  saw  the  new  earth  move,  and 
then  it  broke  through,  and  it  stood  quite  ttiU,  wjut-, 
ing  for  me  to  take  it  up.  And  I  did  take  It  up. 
It  wanted  to  come  home  with  me,  and  I  have 
brought  it  home.  I  gave  it  to  the  grave,  and  the 
grave  gave  it  back  to  me.  It  is  mine  —  mine  !  It 
is  Muama,  no  longer  dead,  but  alive  in  the  lovely 
shape  the  gods  have  given  him.  You  were  mistaken, 
my  father,  and  you,  Tara,  when  you  supposed  that 
my  Muama  was  dead.  Nay,  do  not  open  the 
door !  ” 

As  she  said  this,  she  sprung  forward  to  secure  her 
moth,  which,  still  dimly  white,  was  fluttering  and 
fluttering.  Jt  was  Tara  who  had  loosed  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  the  mat  at  the  entry.  It  had  by  this  time 
grown  dark  without  as  well  as  within,  and  they 
knew  not  that  the  mat  was  unhung  until  they  felt 
the  night  breeze  blowing  in. 

“  No  more  of  this  for  me,”  cried  Tara,  bungli:^ 
with  his  trembling  fingers  at  the  strings  which  still 
held  the  mat ;  “  no  more  of  this  for  me.  What 
know  1  about  Muama  ?  Let  me  out,  Barisoa,  I  say, 
I  have  my  business  to  attend.  Is  the  business  of  an 
honest  man  to  be  balked  because  the  soul  of  a 
wicked  wretch  cannot  jest?  This  is  witchery. 
Your  witch  daughter  is  no  match  fur  me.  Let  me 
go.  Let  those  who  compassed  Muama’s  death  settle 
scores  with  the  witch  who  guards  his  soul.” 

And,  too  impatient  to  release  the  tied  strings, 
the  terrified  Tara  wrenched  them  away,  and  darted 
out;  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than  with  a 
loud  shriek  he  fled  into  the  hut  again,  crying,  — 

“  Am  I,  too,  bewitched  ?  or  has  the  end  of  all 
things  come,  that  graves'  open,  and  drowned  men 
walk  abroad  V  ” 

The  drowned  mmi  walking  abroad  was  Muama. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  dodrway ;  and  Marmi,  seeing 
him,  sprang  with  a  great  cry  towards  him,  and  cast 
her  arms  aTOut  his  neck. 

“  Ah,  then,  thou  wert  not  drowned,  my  dear 
one,”  said  she ;  “  the  white  moth  told  me  true,  and 
thou  art  still  alive  !  ” 


“  It  is  the  white  moth  whom  I  seek,”  replied  the 
blind  man ;  “  where  is  the  white  moth,  Tara  ?  Was 
it  not  his  voice  I  just  now  heard  ?  Bring  him  to 
me,  Marmi,  that  I  may  show  you  his  villany.  But 
Tara  was  gone,  and  Barisoa  was  gone  with  him. 
All  alone  in  the  dark  hut  Muama  sat  with  Marmi, 
and  told  her  his  sad  story,  —  how  that  Tara’s  slave 
canoe-man  had  stunned  him  with  a  blow  of  his  pad¬ 
dle,  and  thrown  him  into  the  sea,  —  how  that  he 
arose  in  the  water,  and  cried  out  for  help,  and,  find¬ 
ing  none,  had  swam  and  swam,  till,  directed  by  the 
gods,  he  reached  Tannais,  the  island  he  had  left  the 
same  ailernoon.  He  told  her  how  the  people, 
knowing  him,  had  taken  pitv  on  his  exhausted  con¬ 
dition,  and  nursed  him  till  be  was  well,  and  then, 
at  his  request,  carried  him  over  to  his  own  island, 
where  he  had  but  just  landed.  Then  she  told  him 
all  she  knew,  —  about  the  soul  trap,  and  the  white 
moth,  and  her  father’s  close  acquaintance  with 
Tara. 

But,  while  they  were  still  sitting  hand  in  hand, 
and  talking  and  wondering,  there  glitled  into  the 
dark  hut,  stealthily  as  a  cat,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

So  stealthily  he  crept  along  on  his  hands  and  toes 
that  not  a  rush  upon  the  floor  betrayed  him.  He 
crept,  and  he  crept,  until  he  was  fairly  behind 
Muama  and  Marmi;  and  then,  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  he  raised  his  arm  and  let  it  fall.  Again 
he  raised  it,  and  again  he  let  it  fall.  Then  the 
stealthy  one  darted  out  of  the  hut,  and  down  to  the 
beach  where  his  canoe  lay. 

As  far  as  Marmi  and  Mauma  were  concerned 
there  was  the  end.  Who  had  slain  them  nobody 
could  tell ;  indeed,  there  were  only  three  who  knew, 
—  Tara,  Barisoa,  and  the  slave  canoe-man.  The 
gods  knew,  however,  as,  to  their  cost,  these  three 
wicked  men  speedily  discovered.  One  by  one  the 
gods  decoyed  them  out  to  sea,  and  there  drowned 
them,  nor  could  any  one  gather  their  souls  in.  All 
that  has  been  told  happened  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  and  still  their  wretched  souls  are  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  pathless  sea,  crying,  “  How  cold !  0, 
how  cold !  ” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Why  do  the  English  critics  Insist  on  calling  Miss 
Kellogg  Mdlle.  Kellogg  ?  Why  not  firaulien  or 
seuonta  ? 

An  English  publisher  announces  a  “  Parlor  Edi¬ 
tion  ”  of  Miss  Braddon’s  novels.  A  Kitchen  Edition 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

In  the  debate  on  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Milebos 
surprised  many  people  by  the  determined  attitude  of 
opposition  he  assumed  towards  the  philanthropists. 
He  believes  in  hanging  murderers  as  well  as  in 
flogging  garroters. 

A  NEW  fashion  is  announced  in  Paris.  Ladies 
carry  their  parasol-umbrellas  —  the  technical  name 
for  the  implement  is  an  en-tout-cas  —  hitched  .to 
their  sides  like  swords ;  which  confers  on  them,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  wear  hats  and  plumes,  and  high 
boots  with  high  heels,  a  decidedly  military  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  VOLUME  of  sonnets  is  announced  by  a  Paris 
publisher,  to  which  all  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
France,  from  Theophile  Gautier  and  ’Di^odore  de 
Banville  downwards,  are  to  contribute.  The  book 
is  to  be  illustrated ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  does  not 
cultivate  the  sonnet,  and  seems  to  mvc  an  aversion 
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for  that  poetic  form,  will  in  its  pages  make  his  first 
appearance  as  an  artist  on  wodi.  Theophile  Gau¬ 
tier  is  the  fortunate  author  whose  sonnet  Victor 
Hugo  has  engaged  to  illustrate. 

Home,  the  spiritualist  has  been  swindling  an 
English  lady  out  of  £  30,000.  Sweet,  sweet  Home ! 

Dresses  colored  with  arsenic  are  again  coming 
into  vogue.  Punch  did  a  public  service  a  few  years 
ago,  and  saved  innumerable  lives,  by  satirizing  this 
horrible  fashion.  Even  if  the  “  woman  of  the  peri¬ 
od  ”  were  as  bad  as  the  Saturday  Review  paints  her, 
she  would  not  be  so  heartless  as  to  poison  the  poor 
dressmakers  whose  lives  are  spent  in  adorning  her 
charms. 

The  following  curious  theatrical  report  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  present  state  of  public  taste  in  the 
French  capital.  There  have  been  292  representa¬ 
tions  of  “La  Belle  Helene,”  172  of  the  “Barbe 
Bleue,”  293  of  “  La  Vie  Parisienne,”  and  243  of 
“La  Grande  Duchesse”;  the  total  receipts  having 
been  three  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  odd  francs.* 

The  Star  says  it  is  the  sad  fate  of  Lord  Derby 
alone  among  statesmen  to  be  reminded  of  the  mortu- . 
ary  honors  that  are  in  store  for  him.  On  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  office,  the  Times  kindly  gave  a  sketch  of 
his  career  that  would  have  been  appropriate  to  a  far 
more  melancholy  wcasion ;  and  now  the  Herald  pro¬ 
poses  to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  in  the  shape 
of  a  monument.  A  Conservative  workman,  writing 
to  that  journal,  approves  of  the  proposal,  and  is 
proud  to  forward  the  first  subscription  (5s.)  towards 
the  mournful  memorial  in  question. 

The  way  in  which  musicians  take  a  popular  air 
and  tease  it  to  death  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  variations  on  it  is  often  trying  enough  to  the 
atience  of  those  who,  with  all  their  love  of  music, 
ave  no  great  interest  in  feats  of  mere  legerdemain. 
It  is  irreverently  proposed  in  the  wicked  journal,  the 
Orchestra,  to  try  the  effect  on  poetical  readers  of 
introducing  similar  variations  into  poetry ;  as 
thus : — 

To  be,  fiddle  —  or  DOt  to  be,  diddle  — 

That  la  the  queation,  de  rol  de  dol  day, 

Whether  U  ia  nobler,  doodle  —  in  the  mind  to  aatTer,  poodle  — 

The  aliDfra  and  arrowa,  noodle  —  of  outrageous  fortune,  foodie  — 

Or  to  take  arms,  kafoozleum  —  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  kabooz- 
leum  —  and  by  opposing  end  them,  ti  roodle,  ti  roodle,  ti 
roodle,  ti  ray. 

Another  invention  from  America  is  reported  in 
the  F'rench  papers,  —  hebds  ^stiches,  or  artificial 
babies,  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
travellers  who  dislike  companv.  These  infants,  when 
wound  up,  utter  such  dreadful  cries  that  chance  pas¬ 
sengers  avoid  the  carriage  which  contains  one. 
They  are  advertised  thus :  —  The  best  kind,  with 
voices  very  shrill  and  mechant,  ranging  over  five  oc¬ 
taves  at  will,  ten  dollars ;  the  same,  but  without 
cessation,  fifteen  dollars.  Of  the  second  class,  utter¬ 
ing  screams  not  so  loud,  but  lamentable  and  insup¬ 
portable,  five  dollars.  Third  class,  ordinary  inter¬ 
mittent  cries,  as  if  from  alarm,  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  two  and  a  half  dollars.  These  infants  are 
warranted  for  a  year,  and  in  elegance  and  natural 
appearance  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  SENSIBLE  letter  is  attributed  to  the  Empress 
Eugdnie  by  the  Gazette  des  Etrangers,  in  which  her 
Majesty  protests  against  the  flattery  heaped  upon 
her  on  account  of  her  visit  to  the  Cholera  Hospital 


two  years  ago,  which  won  for  her  the  title  of  “  First  ] 
Sister  of  Charity  in  France.”  “  I  dislike  the  puff’,” 
she  writes,  “  that  has  been  made  about  my  journey 
to  Amiens.  There  was  no  courage  or  merit  in  that  ' 
visit,  —  nothing  but  a  simple  duty  of  my  position,  I 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  fulfilled.  Don’t  [ 
talk  to  me,  therefore,  of  heroism  ;  I  saved  nobody ;  ■ 

and,  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one  poor  pa-  ! 
tient  must  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  prepara-  | 
tions  made  in  the  wards  for  my  reception.  Let  us  re-  I 
serve  high-sounding  words  for  really  great  things ;  | 

such  as,  tor  example,  the  sublime  devotedness  of  the  1 
nuns,  who.  are  not  content  with  visiting  the  sick  for  ( 
an  hour,  as  I  did,  but  remain  with  them  till  they  re-  . 
cover  or  die.” 

“  Brakespeare,”  the  new  novel  by  the  author  j 
of  “  Sword  and  Gown,”  etc.,  is  having  a  hard  time 
with  the  critics.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sums  up 
the  book  as  follows :  “  Altogether  we  have  seldom 
met  a  story  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  element  of  | 
interest.  The  most  conventional  historical  novelist,  | 
even  if  he  fails  to  transport  us  to  the  time  of  his  I 
tale,  generally  succeeds  in  exciting  some  -interest,  1 
however  slight,  in  his  plot,  and  some  faint  sympathy 
with  his  ideal  characters.  But  in  ‘  Brakespeare’  there 
is  simply  no  plot,  and  the  few  characters  in  whom 
the  reader  has  any  faith  at  all  excite  only  his  antip¬ 
athy  ;  while  the  attempt  to  transport  us  to  the  time 
of  the  story  by  patching  the  narrative  not  less  than 
the  conversations  with  shreds  of  feudal  war  terms 
and  obsolete  words  is  as  ineffective  and  as  ludi¬ 
crously  incongruous  as  the  Australian  King  Bobo’s 
assumption  of  English  military  dignity  on  the  sole 
strength  of  a  leathern  stock  and  a  red  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

The  Spectator  of  April  the  25th  contains  a  long 
and  admirable  review  of  the  “  Life  of  Josiah  I 
Quincy.”  “  Of  all  forms  of  literature,”  write's  the  I 
critic,  “  contemporary  biography  is  about  the  most  t 
difficult  at  all  times,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi-  | 
culty  is  doubled  when  the  author  is  a  near  relative  I 
of  the  personage  whose  life  he  undertakes  to  record.  1 
We  are  giving  no  small  praise  to  Mr.  Quincy  when  I 
we  say  that  out  of  somewhat  scanty  materials  he  has  I 
produced  a  record  of  a  father’s  life  written  by  a  son,  I 
which  will  interest  readers  to  whom  the  very  name  1| 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  may  have  been  hitherto  i 

unknown . Told  with  the  charming  simplicity 

with  which  Mr.  Quincy  has  told  the  story,  there  is  i 
something  touching  in  the  story  of  the  last  years  of 
the  old  President’s  life.  To  the  very  last  he  retained  j 
his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  grand  series  ; 
of  events  which  marked  his  closing  years.  He  lived  j 
to  see  slavery  abolished,  to  be  able  to  say,  almost  I 
with  his  dying  breath,  ‘  I  always  believed  America  | 
would  be  a  great  nation,  but  now  I  know  it,’  and 
then  passed  away  without  pain,  full  of  days  and 
honors ;  beloved  by  all,  surrounded  by  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  his  children’s  children.  The  old 
Latin  saying  tells  that  no  one  should  be  called  happy 
before  his  death,  but  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  from  * 

the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Presi-  j 

dent  Quincy  not  only  was  happy,  but  knew  that  he  j 
was  happy.  For  this  circumstance  alone,  if  for  no  ■ 
other,  hi3  life  would  well  deserve  the  record  which  I 
his  son  has  written  with  so  much  of  genuine  affec-  f 
tion  and  honest  judgment.”  .  i 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Figaro,  writing  from  I  1 
Toulouse,  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  foundation 
in  that  city  of  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  “  low-  | 
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necked  dresses.”  A  local  journal  had  already  pub- 
1  lished  the  prospectus  of  the  association,  which  in- 
I  eludes  a  compact  between  lady  members  who  are  not 
dressmakers  never  to  wear  low-necked  dresses,  and 

1  between  those  who  are  dressmakers  never  either  to 

1  wear  low-necked  dresses  or  to  make  them.  The 
!  prospectus  sets  forth  that  it  is  unbecoming  on  the 
part  of  a  Christian  woman  to  exhibit  her  bare  neck,' 
her  bare  arms,  and  her  bare  shoulders,  and  stigma¬ 
tizes  women  who  appear  d^colletees  in  public  as  “  Pa¬ 
gans.”  Female  society  is  henceforth  to  be  divided 
(at  Toulouse)  into  Christian  women,  wearers  of  high 
dresses,  and  Pagan  women,  wearers  of  low  ones ; 
and  for  women  bent  on  Christian  attire  there  are  to 
be  Christian  dressmakers. 

A  LONDON  LYRIC. 

W no  remains  in  London 

In  the  streets  with  me. 

Now  that  spring  is  blowing 

Fresh  winds  from  the  sea; 

Now  that  trees  grow  greener. 

And  the  sun  snines  mellow. 

And  with  moist  primroses  all 

English  lanes  are  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden. 

Selling  violets  blue. 

Have  you  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew? 

In  the  cool  dim  forest. 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses. 

Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  drifts 
Scented  as  it  passes. 

JIAY  IN  TOWN. 

Ix  streets  as  in  the  country  lanes  — 

In  London  as  amidst  the  clover  — 

She  comes  to  banish  April  rains. 

And  s.iy  the  wintry  times  are  over. 

The  blosiioms  and  the  buds  of  May 

Are  not  alone  for  Covent  Garden  : 

Our  Cockney  parks  are  looking  gay. 

And  Rotten  Row  is  green  as  Ai-den. 

Pedler,  breathing  deeply. 

Toiling  into  town, 

With  the  dusty  highway 

You  are  dusky-brown,  — 

Have  you  seen  the  meadows 

Dark  with  flying  breezes. 

Downy  blow-balls  flying  fast 

Where  the  wild  wind  pleases  ? 

i  My  Lady  sees  the  spring  arrive. 

And  thinks  the  object  of  it  only 

To  decorate  her  daily  drive. 

Which  winter  made  so  chill  and  lonely. 

What  leisure  can  my  Lady  find 

For  Nature  and  for  Nature’s  beauties  ?  — 

She  has  “  the  season  ”  on  her  mind  : 

Dress  —  dancing  —  and  her  other  duties. 

Out  of  yonder  wagon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  flo^t ; 

He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat 

Oh !  the  English  meadows. 

Sweet  beyond  all  praises, 

F reckled  orchids  blowing  bright 
’Mid  the  snow  of  daisies ! 

“  The  season !  ”  What  a  host  of  things, 

For  admiration  and  derision. 

That  comprehensive  title  brings 

At  once  before  the  mental  vision. 

At  once  the  brief  but  busy  time 

Unrolls  its  motley  panorama :  — 

The  Church  —  the  State  —  the  fasliions  —  crime  — 
Books  —  painting  —  music  —  and  the  drama. 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale. 

Choosing  out  a  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale ; 

In  tlie  dark  she  buildeth 

High  where  leaves  are  growing ; 

’  Neath  her  nest  the  brooluet  sings. 

Through  the  green  haze  flowing ; 

The  Irish  Church  begins  to  shake ;  — 

Our  own  is  in  a  queer  position. 

How  rash  we  were  to  undertake 

The  Abyssinian  expedition ! 

So  Livingstone  is  safe  and  sound,  — 

The  Laureate’s  last  is  not  so  clever. 

Pr^,  where  on  earth  has  Mario  found 

The  voice  we  thought  was  lost  forever  ? 

She  is  still  and  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be. 

For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree,  — 

Just  as  the  buds  blossom. 

She  *11  begin  her  tune. 

When  all  is  sweet,  and  roses  blow. 
Underneath  the  Moon. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  news  from  France, 

The  reigning  heUe,  the  Derby  winner, 

M;^  fill  the  pauses  of  a  dance. 

Or  check  the  dulness  of  a  dinner. 

In  dancing  or  in  dining,  mind,  — 

However  great  may  be  the  topic,  — 

I  think  you  generally  find 

The  conversation  microscopic. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still. 

Everything  is  stirring. 

Wagging  at  his  will :  — 

Blows  Uie  maiden’s  kirtle. 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it; 

Liglitlj'  o’er  the  leafy  hedge 

Blows  the  plough^y’s  bonnet 

And  little  talk —  whate’er  the  themes  t— 

Is  most  unutterably  dreary. 

What  wonder  that  my  Lady  seems 

A  little  — just  a  little  weary  ? 

But  will  my  Lady  seek  repose 
j  When  all  the  noise  of  town  is  over  ? 

1  Tout  au  cotUraire  ;  my  Lady  goes 

1  To  —  somewhere  noisy,  uid  Dover. 

Oh !  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell,  — 

Every  nook  is  wealthy. 

All  the  world  looks  well,  — 

Tinted  smile  the  heavens 

Over  earth  and  ocean ; 

Waters  flow,  fresh  winds  blow. 

All  is  light  and  motion ! 

- — - - - - 
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